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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— > - 

Ww* are extremely glad to be able to record that the 

Committee which organised the Address to the 
Duma have decided not to send the proposed deputation to 
St. Petersburg. The evidence which has been accumulating 
during the course of the past week indicated in the most 
unmistakable way that this step would have prejudiced 
the cause of Russian freedom, and also that good under- 
standing between Russia and Britain which all thoughtful 
men so earnestly desire. The special ‘correspondents of 
several of the most important newspapers warned British 
readers as to the evil effects that were likely to flow 
from the deputation, and we hear from other trustworthy 
sources that some of the best and most enlightened 
friends of liberal institutions in Russia looked with 
grave anxiety upon the advent of the deputation. Though 
g:zteful and appreciative of the intentions of the signatories 
to the Address, they felt that the public presentation might 
give an opportunity to the worst section ‘of the reactionaries 
which would have been eagerly seized upon. Again, responsible 
Russians who desire a better understanding between their 
country and our own showed a great deal of anxiety as 
to what might happen if the deputation insisted on visiting 
Russia. M. Stolypin, the Russian Premier, in an interview 
with the correspondent of the Daily Mail, strongly insisted 
upon the view that the deputation would have an un- 
favourable influence upon the relations of the two Empires, 
“lately grown cordial after long years of misunderstanding 
‘and distrust.” 


For ourselves, we hold that while it was most natural for 
Englishmen, with their well-founded belief in the efficacy of 
liberal institutions and with their desire to stand on friendly 
terms with Russia, to sign the Address to the Duma when 
that Address was originally drawn up, altered circumstances 
made it most inexpedient, in the interests both of Russian 
freedom and of a good understanding between Russia and 
Britain, that it should be presented by a deputation. We 
must therefore most heartily congratulate the Committee on 
having decided not to send the deputation as soon as its 
inopportuneness had become obvious. There is no occasion 
in life when it is more necessary to choose the opportune 
moment than when ‘an outsider is tendering advice and 
sympathy during a domestic quarrel. 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who was one of the original signa- 
tories of the Address to the Duma, forwarded the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. MacCullum Scott, the secretary of the 
deputation, withdrawing his name from the Address. Mr. 


‘in Russia. 





Strachey’s letter was sent before the decision to abandon the 
deputation :— 

“Dear Srr,—I desire to withdraw my name from the Address 
to the Russian Duma. My reasons for doing so are as follows. 
I hold that the wording of that Address was unexceptional, 
and could very properly be signed by any friend of Russia and 
of liberal institutions without interference in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country. Circumstances, however, have 
arisen which, to my mind, make it most objectionable that a 
deputation from this country should at the present moment visit 
Russia and present the Address in person. It is abundantly clear 
from the telegrams from St. Petersburg and Moscow which have 
been published in the Press that the presence of the deputation 
in Russia would have an extremely bad effect at this moment, 
and would do harm rather than good to the cause of free 
institutions, and of a good understanding between Russia 
and Britain, which I have deeply at heart, and for the sake of 
which I originally signed the Address. Information reaches me, 
from sources which leave me in no donbt as to its authenticity, 
that many of the best friends of liberty in Russia and of good 
feeling between the two nations view with the utmost alarm and 
distrust the presence of the deputation in Russia. In these 
circumstances, I feel that I have no option but to withdraw my 
name from the Address. Before I conclude, I must again assure 
you that my action is in no way dictated by any change of opinion 
in regard to my desire for the establishment of liberal institutions 
It is my earnest wish to do nothing to impair the 
growth of such institutions that has dictated my action. I 
sincerely trust that the reasons which I have here given may be 
carefully considered by the deputation .before their final deter- 
mination to leave this country for Russia.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Spectator Office. J. Sr. Loz Srracuey.” 


The publication of the Hohenlohe Memoirs has been the 
sensation of the week in Germany. At first it was contended, 
plausibly enough, that they were issued with the approval and 
at the desire of the Kaiser to vindicate his action in dis- 
missing Prince Bismarck, and also to remind Austria, on the 
eve of the renewal of the Triple Alliance, of his good services 
to the Dual Empire. This theory, we may note, even survived 
the Kaiser's indignant telegram to Prince Philip Hohenlohe. 
The opportuneness of the indiscretion has naturally enough 
given rise to a good deal of scepticism, and the complicity of 
the Kaiser has been broadly hinted at in the unofficial 
journals of Austria-Hungary,—a view which the publication 
of the Memoirs in book form has now rendered quite 
untenable. The Kaiser's annoyance, as we point out 
elsewhere, seems excessive; but he is fully entitled to claim 
for Royalty the right to be consulted before such intimate 
revelations are made,—a right which is seldom denied in the 
case of ordinary individuals. 


Further instalments of ‘the Memoirs, published in Friday's 
papers, are even more sensational in their character than 
those first given to the world. There is a striking account 
of an interview between Prince Hohenlohe and the Empress 
Frederick at the time of the Emperor Frederick's death, 
which runs as follows :— 

“Prince Herbert Bismarck, the Empress added, had the impu- 
dence to tell the Prince of Wales that an Emperor (Kaiser 
Frederick) who was unable to carry on a discussion was really 
incapable of ruling. The Prince of Wales said that, if he had 
not attached importance to the good relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, he would have thrown Prince Bismarck out 
of the room. As to Bismarck pére, the Empress declared that he 
was a false and unscrupulous man, who would not mind plunging 
his Fatherland in destruction if his personal ambition were 
satisfied.” 

Prince Hohenlohe went after the audience to the Prince 
of Wales, who was then at Potsdam. “The Prince,” he 
says, “spoke guardedly, but was disgusted at the rudeness 
of the Bismarcks, both father and son. The Prince 
cannot understand the policy of irritating France.” The 
last remark is specially interesting when read in con- 
nexion with recent events. It is curious to notice that the 
present Emperor was at first, like all the rest of the world, 
afraid of Bismarck. “I noticed that the Emperor formed no 
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opinion, and did not dare to express a view differing from that 
of the Chancellor.” It is curious to find Prince Hohenlohe 
saying that Prince Bismarck described the Emperor Frederick 
as a cold and selfish man without heart, and mentioned 
several instances in support of his view. A very interesting 
cenversation with the present Czar is also reported, which 
shows his friendliness towards Great Britain and the British, 
but his distrust of their policy. 


The Brunswick Succession question, recently raised by the 
Diet of the duchy, has led to an interesting correspondence 
between the Duke of Cumberland and the German Emperor. 
The Duke proposes an arrangement under which his rights 
and those of his eldest son should be transferred to his 
youngest son, Ernest Augustus. He and his eldest son would 
then formally renounce their claims to the throne of Bruns- 
wick as soon as it was made clear that no obstacles stood in 
the way of the assumption of the government of the duchy 
by his youngest son. But he further stipulates that the 
succession in Brunswick should remain open to him and his 
eldest son and to their descendants in the event of the 
extinction of his youngest son’s line. To this proposal the 
Kaiser has replied declining to lend himself to a fresh 
arrangement so long as the actual and legal situation which 
led to the action of the Federal Council in 1885 remains 
unchanged. Prince Biilow has also written regretting his 
inability to support the Duke’s proposal. It will, of course, 
be noted that the Duke of Cumberland omits to say anything 
about renouncing his claim to the throne of Hanover. The 
mutual attitude of the Duke and the Kaiser is curiously 
illustrated by their method of addressing each other, the 
Duke styling the Kaiser his “well-beloved cousin and 
brother ”—brother is the word always used by Kings in 
addressing each other—while the Kaiser omits the last two 
words. 


There has been a great deal of talk during the week as to 
the progress of the Wireless Telegraphy Conference which is 
being held at Berlin. The clash of interests seems to be 
extremely bitter, and at one time it was stated that there was 
a strong difference of opinion between the British delegates, 
those nominated by the Admiralty taking one view, and those 
by the British Post Office another. We are glad to note, 
however, that this is now denied, and that the British 
delegates are acting in harmony. The chief point at issue is 
involved in the question of the monopoly of the Marconi 
Company in Great Britain. The Admiralty, it is asserted, 
hold that by the employment of that system we obtain an 
immense advantage over all other users of wireless telegraphy, 
and urge that this advantage should not be foregone at the 
request of Germany. Japan is supporting Britain, as also 
are Portugal, Italy, and France. We sincerely trust that our 
Government, however great the pressure put upon them in 
Berlin, will maintain the Admiralty view, and that public 
opinion here will also strongly support it. If, as we under- 
stand is the case, the Admiralty, after a careful and deliberate 
study of the facts, and from their experience of the present 
system, believe that it is an essential element in the main- 
tenance of our sea power, it would be madness for us to forego 
our advantage because that advantage gives umbrage to the 
Germans. We may be perfectly sure that had the Germans 
obtained the best wireless system, they would not be so foolish 
as to give it up because we represented that its possession by 
them was disagreeable to ourselves. 


According to the Paris correspondent of the Times, in 
spite of official contradictions the prevailing impression is 
that the French Cabinet as at present constituted will 
not long survive the opening of the Chambers. The 
retention of office by MM. Clemenceau (Minister of the 
Interior), Briand (Minister of Public Worship), and 
Thomson (Minister of Marine) may be regarded as certain, 
and the elevation of the first-named to the Premiership is 
considered probable. This, however, need not involve any 
modification in the home or foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment, though more vigour and promptitude may be looked for 
in its realisation. The reticence of the Government is natural 
in view of their being unable to forecast the temper of the 
Chambers, but it is clear that recent events in connexion with 
the Separation Law have not strengthened the hands of the 
advocates of moderation, and that whatever differences may 








e a, 
exist in the Cabinet on other subjects, they are, as uw 
Clemenceau declared, unanimous as to the enforcement of the 
law in its integrity. But it is not the Separation Law, but the 
Income-tax Bill, which in all probability will be the burning 
question in the Chambers when Parliament reassembleg, 


The sensational statements cireulated by the pro-Magyar 
Press in Vienna with regard to the attitude of King Edward 
towards Hungary have, it is to be hoped, been finally disposed 
of by the letter which appears in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt 
of Wednesday. Lord Knollys has now authorised the paper 
in question to declare there is not the slightest foundation jn 
fact for the accounts which have been given of Count 
Apponyi’s audience of the King last summer,—viz., that 
King Edward had received from his visitor a long explanation 
of Hungarian aspirations, and had ever since spoken with 
warm approval of Hungarian ambitions. We may add that 
cordial personal relations between the King and the leading 
Hungarian nobles have existed for many years, but to repre- 
sent them as taking the form of pronounced political 
partisanship at the present juncture was a wholly un. 
justifiable perversion of the facts of the case. 


A confidential Memorandum from M. Kokovtsoff, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, to M. Stolypin, the Premier, 
was printed in the Zemps last week, and reproduced in the 
Times of Friday week. An official démenti followed, but M, 
Kokovtsoff has since confirmed the authenticity of the docu. 
ment, which he says was stolen from the Ministry of Finance, 
while demurring to the construction which bas been put upon 
it by public opinion. M. Kokovtsoff's confidential Report 
amounted to an appeal to the Premier to control extra. 
Budgetary expenditure by resisting the fresh demands of the 
spending Departments; otherwise a deficit of £15,000,000 
would have to be faced. The Imperial Russian Financial 
Agency issued a statement, published in Monday's Times, 
with a view of reassuring British holders of Russian securi- 
ties. According to this statement, the gold reserve is now 
much larger than it was at the beginning of the year, while the 
Revenue Returns are already one hundred millions of roubles 
better than the Estimates. The real point is, Do Russian 
official balance-sheets reveal the full extent of their financial 
difficulties? In any case, it is hard to reconcile the 
optimism of the Imperial Russian Financial Agency with 
M. Kokovtsoff’s admission that the financial situation is 
“ unquestionably serious.” 


The correspondent of the Times in Paris states in 
Thursday’s issue that the French Press is just now devoting 
a good deal of attention to the possibility of a vacancy in the 
Turkish Throne, and to canvassing the chances of the possible 
successors of Abd-ul-Hamid. Germany, it is stated, was until 
recently favourable to Prince Burhan-Ed Din, the younger 
son of the Sultan, who was educated by German tutors and 
imbued with German ideas. Britain and France, on the 
contrary, are said to desire that the legitimate heir—that is, 
the eldest male of the house of Othman—Prince Rechad, 
should succeed, or, if he should predecease Abd-ul-Hamid, 
that the next in the strict line of succession—viz., Prince 
Yussuf Izzeddin—should mount thethrone. The Times corre- 
spondent goes on to state, however, that, according to his 
information, both Germany and the Sultan have begun to 
realise that the project for placing Burhan-Ed Din on the 
throne has little chance of success, and, accordingly, that 
Germany is looking out for another string to her bow, and is 
now inclined to favour, not the candidate of the Arab and 
Kurd clique at Yildiz Kiosk, but that of their opponents, 
men for the most part now in exile in different parts of the 
Continent. The Times correspondent also hints that Ger- 
many’s policy is largely influenced by her desire to prosecute 
the project of the Baghdad Railway, whoever may be the 
ruling power in Turkey. 

The modus vivendi arranged between the Foreign Office and 
the American Government in regard to the outstanding 
disputes over the terms of the Convention of 1818, which 
secures certain American fishery rights on the coast of New- 
foundland, is being violently attacked in the Colony. We, on 
our part, agree that for the present season we will not put 
into force the Newfoundland Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, 
1906, and also the provisions of the first and third sections of 
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ot of 1905 as to boarding and bringing into port. We 
glso agree to the use of purse seines by the American fishermen. 
Jn return the United States Government will direct the masters 
of American fishing-vessels to conform, when physically 

ible, with the Colonial Customs Law as to reporting at a 
Custom-house on arrival and departure from Colonial waters, 
to pay light dues, and to abstain from Sunday fishing. The 
United States Government further, while retaining their right 
to recruit Newfoundlanders for the fishery outside territorial 
waters, assure his Majesty’s Government that such shipments, 
if found necessary, will be at a sufficient distance to meet the 


three-mile-limit rule. 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. John’s calls the 
modus vivendi a shameful betrayal of tie interests of 
Newfoundland, and urges that protests shall be laid at 
the foot of the Throne and delegates despatched to 
England and Canada, and that an appeal shall be made 
to the autonomous Colonies to join in resisting an inva- 
sion of Colonial rights. The Press of the Colony is 
equally indignant. We are the last people to desire that 
the legitimate rights of any Colony should be infringed, but 
it seems to us that in the present case the Government were 
quite right to arrange a modus vivendi. It would be im- 
possible for the whole Empire to go to war with the United 
States over a small fishery dispute. But if this is so, and 
if, as we understand is the case, the Colony is opposed to 
arbitration, nothing remains but negotiation. 





the A 


If the Newfoundland Colonists will reflect, they will 
see the impossibility of forcing matters to war. Curiously 
enough, the miseries of a war thus provoked would 
fall neither upon us nor the Newfoundlanders, owing to 
our immense preponderance at sea, but upon the Canadians. 
They would be the special sufferers in a quarrel with 
which they have very little todo. We by no means imagine 
that the Americans could conquer Canada if the Canadians 
were determined to resist, as we are sure they would be; but 
even an attempt at the invasion of Canada would cause 
immense loss and misery to the Dominion. In the circum- 
stances, we believe that Sir Edward Grey should receive the 
support of all true Imperialists in the difficult work he has 
undertaken of finding through negotiation a solution accept- 
able and fair to both parties to the dispute. We must not 
forget that the Newfoundlanders have in past years often 
accused us of sacrificing them to France, and yet Newfound- 
land has managed to hold her own in the cod fisheries. 


Lord Lansdowne, speaking at Perth on Friday week, 
devoted the first part of his speech to a temperate defence 
of the House of Lords. The attitude which it was confidently 
predicted the Lords would take up was based on the 
assumption that the Upper House had always shown itself ob- 
structive, and opposed to all useful measures for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people. Nothing was further from 
the truth. The House of Lords did not claim the right to 
obstruct, but it did claim, and meant to exercise, the right 
of revising measures sent up from the other House. That 
process, he contended, was doubly necessary now that, 
owing to the working of the Closure, many Bills were sent 
up without adequate discussion. The House of Lords also 
claimed the right, in extraordinary cases, of asking the 


country to judge between the two Houses of Parliament, as ' 


it did with the Home-rule Bill, when the country pronounced 
an overwhelming verdict in its favour. In conclusion, Lord 
Lansdowne, while admitting that the aspirations of the Govern- 
ment, as expressed by Mr. Haldane, were admirable, strongly 
deprecated any reductions which were calculated to impair our 
fighting efficiency or our naval supremacy. It is pleasant to 
find Lord Lansdowne speaking with such good sense and 
statesmanship, and to hear no more of “ big revolvers” and such 
like engines to be used to prevent the free importation to these 
shores of whatever our merchants and people may desire to 
purchase from abroad. 


The annual Conference of the Scottish Liberal Association 
was concluded at Peebles on Friday week, and signalised 
itself by a formal repudiation of Socialism. The last resolu- 
tion moved ran as follows: “That, while expressing the 
deepest sympathy with the genuine aspirations of Labour, the 
meeting declares its belief that it is a primary duty of the 


Liberal Party to present strenuous opposition to all candidates 
who are not prepared to dissociate themselves from the 
Socialist Party, the avowed object of which is the complete 
destruction of those principles of individual liberty for which 
Liberalism has always contended.” An amendment expressing 
regret at the attitude of some representatives of Labour, but 
declaring that the proper reply of Liberalism was to proceed 
strenuously with its work of social amelioration, having been 
negatived, the resolution was carried by 55 votes to 34. At a 
luncheon subsequently held the Master of Elibank declared 
that he in no way regretted his previous attack on the wreck- 
ing policy of the Labour Party, while Mr. J. A. Pease, another 
Liberal Whip, stated that if the tactics adopted at Cocker- 
mouth by the Socialist section were to be repeated, “he, as 
Liberal Whip, was quite sure that the Liberal Party in 
England, as well as in Scotland, intended to give that particular 
section of the Labour Representation Committee very little 
quarter.” 

The points raised by the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the West Riding case have been submitted 
by the Education Committee of the London County 
Council to Sir Robert Finlay for an opinion. In his 
view, the decision of the majority of Judges in the Court 
of Appeal was erroneous; but assuming that it stands 
good, he holds that local educational authorities are 
divested of discretionary powers, and absolutely debarred 
from contributing to the cost of religious education in 
denominational schools. The Education Committee accord. 
ingly recommended the Council to ask the Board of Education 
whether the Government intended to appeal against the 
decision of the Court of Appeal or to take any other pro- 
ceedings in the matter. The reception of the Education 
Committee’s Report was moved by Mr. Shepheard at the 
meeting of the Council on Tuesday; but after some dis- 
cussion an amendment ignoring Sir Robert Finlay’s opinion 
was moved by Mr. McKinnon Wood and carried and 
adopted as a substantive motion. The Council refers back 
the Report to the Education Committee with instructions 
to report forthwith what steps should be taken to provide that 
no payments should be made for religious instruction in non- 
Provided schools, due care being taken to prevent hardship to 
the teachers. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Glasgow on Thursday 
night, carried on the war begun by the Master of Elibank 
against that section of the Labour Members—a small minority 
of them, he declared—who were animated by a purposeless 
and reckless hostility to Liberalism. The proper and in- 
dispensable remedy was the institution of a second ballot, and 
he had every reason to hope that that reform would be 
effected before Parliament had completed its work. We are 
exceedingly glad to hear this announcement, as we feel very 
strongly that if the group system is to be developed, we must 
take care that those who are elected for a constituency repre- 
sent a majority of the voters. At the same time, we feel 
bound to warn the Liberal Party that this electoral measure, 
like that dealing with plural voting, will not be, and ought not 
to be, assented to by the House of Lords unless it is accom- 
panied by the still more urgent and more essentially democratic 
reform involved in the carrying out of the principle of “ One 
vote one value,” the reduction of the monstrously unjust over- 





representation of Ireland, and the remedying of the present 
| gross under-representation of England. The Liberal Party 
| cannot be allowed to have only that portion of electoral 
reform which they think useful to themselves, and to leave 
untouched a huge injustice and anomaly which helps them 
politically and is injurious to their opponents. 





The Marchesa Capranica del Grillo, better known as 
| Adelaide Ristori, Rachel’s contemporary and rival, died on 
Tuesday at Rome at the age of eighty-four. Apart from her 
| great histrionic talent, she was memorable amongst actresses 
for her intellectual activity, her freedom from jealousy, and 
her blameless domestic life. Perhaps the most convincing 
| proof of her greatness was the fact that she was equally 
| appreciated in both France and England, where she played 
Lady Macbeth in English as recently as 1883, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE HOHENLOHE “REVELATION.” 


Vl TE do not quite understand why the German Emperor 

has reprimanded Prince Philip Hohenlohe so 
sharply for publishing his father’s Memoirs—which, by 
the way, were published by his brother—for the revelations 
in those Memoirs redound, on the whole, greatly to the 
Emperor’s credit. Perhaps his Majesty feared that the 
incident might establish a precedent, and so permit any 
German to publish accounts of himself or his policy without 
his previous permission. Power, on that theory, is dearer to 
the Emperor even than praise. The Kaiser, it appears, 
explained to Prince Hohenlohe, the late Chancellor of the 
Empire, in a speech of an hour’s duration, delivered almost 
without stopping, the precise causes of his quarrel with 
Bismarck, and the consequent “dropping” of that great 
“Pilot.” The“Iron Chancellor,” itisclear from thenarrative, 
had rendered himself impossible. He was determined to rule 
Germany, and forgot entirely that, whatever his services or 
his mental powers, he was, as he himself had previously 
declared, only “a vassal of the Hohenzollerns.” Both as 
King of Prussia and as Emperor of Germany, William II. 
had a right, after asking advice, to control the foreign 
policy of his country. Prince Bismarck, on the contrary, 
aware that he had effected the work of consolidation, 
aware also of powers in himself far beyond those 
of any Emperor, and swelling with the reflection that 
in every contest with his former master, William L., 
his will had finally prevailed, considered that he had an 
indefeasible right to rule, and to rule in a rough and direct 
way which Princes even in Constitutional States rarely 
encounter without some lingering sense of having been 
insulted. 


The first contest with his young Sovereign had 
arisen about the Emperor’s treatment of the Socialists. 
Prince Bismarck had determined to reject all their 
requests, to dissolve if they persisted in them, and, if 
the Dissolution produced uproar, to put them down by 
force. The Emperor disapproved of that policy. He had 
not, he told Prince Hohenlohe, the prestige of his grand- 
father’s wonderful career, and thought it unwise to com- 
mence his reign while still a young, and therefore untried, 
man by shooting down his subjects. He would try first of 
all to remove some grievances of the poor. Prince 
Bismarck persisted obstinately, even consulting foreign 
diplomatists as to the expediency of his master’s idea of 
a Workmen’s Conference ; but he could not of course take 
action without his master’s consent, and after sulkily 
threatening resignation, he gave way. He still, however, 
claimed a position in the Empire and the Kingdom 
which constitutionally did not belong to him. Both 
Prussia and Germany are Monarchies in the true 
sense, even if not quite in the old sense, for the 
Emperor-King can dismiss any servant of the Empire 
or of the Kingdom without the consent of either the 
German or the Prussian Parliament. Prince Bismarck 
actually forbade any Minister to ask an audience of the 
Emperor-King without previously arranging for his own 
presence at the interview. He insisted, so to speak, on 
Cabinet government, with himself as dictator and mouth- 
piece of the Ministry. Indeed, on foreign policy he went 
a step farther, and assumed the right of taking a line 
against his master’s will. Russia, it seems, wished to 
occupy Bulgaria, and asked neutrality from the German 
Emperor. William II. refused, saying that in the con- 
tingency suggested Austria would declare war, and he 
must support his Austrian ally. Bismarck, who through- 
out his career never gave up the idea that Russia, as a 
representative of the absolutist principle, was the safest 
Power to rely on, was bitterly chagrined, so much so that 
he actually informed the military chiefs that the Kaiser 
had adopted an anti-Russian policy. This was, in effect, 
to inform the Court of St. Petersburg that the new Kaiser 
would not permit the occupation of Bulgaria, and concealed 
a pretension to guide the German Empire on a vital question 
on a line to which the Hohenzollerns were opposed. Practi- 
cally it came to this,as the Grand Duke of Baden expressed 
it, that there was a contest whether Germany should be ruled 
by the Bismarck dynasty or that of Hohenzollern. A parting 


have yielded ; but believing in himself as he did, it » 

certain that he would not yield, and we cannot say that 
in the circumstances we think him in the wrong. He 
was not an English Sovereign, bound by the Constitut; 
to accept advice when seriously proffered, but a Ger 
Emperor, responsible, at all events in foreign policy 


ion 
man 


- “gh ; a »f 
his own decisions. That his decision was to kee hie 


pledge to his ally is to his credit Why, then, hed 
Prince Philip of Hohenlohe have been so severely wigged ? 
We have offered one suggestion ; but there is another as 
probable. Is it, perchance, because William II., though 
at heart determined to maintain the Triple Alliance if 
he can, and to fulfil the obligations imposed upon him by 
that great agreement, still likes to leave Russia doubtful 
and therefore to enjoy the influence naturally accruing 
from the doubt ?* 

Germans appear to be a little dubious as to the precise 
effect of this revelation, possibly because, threatened as 
they are on two sides, they still dread any increase in the 
rift between Germany and Russia; but Englishmen will 
notice with pleasure that the instinct of the Emperor, 
which must influence him, though it may be overborne by 
bad advice, is to avoid sanguinary violence within his own 
dominion, and to fulfil the obligation of a treaty, even if it 
be to his own hurt. An impression of that kind is some. 
thing gained for the future peace of the world. The sort of 
suspicion felt in this country as to the policy of Germany is 
based in the main upon a certain distrust of the character 
of her Emperor. William II. is supposed to be au fonda 
rash man, capable of sudden actions and decisions which 
might end in a collision between Germany and Britain, 
He certainly is so capable, as witness the Kruger telegram, 
and the sinister menaces which caused the removal of 
M. Deleassé from the Foreign Ministry of France. But 
he has also another side to his mind, which makes him 
more reflective, and which, as we think, comes out strongly 
in this Hohenlohe revelation. He undoubtedly sees conse- 
quences, and that insight is, after all, the greatest check on 
rashness. It would be most imprudent to rely upon him as 
one who will never attack Great Britain ; but if be attacks, 
it will be for grave reason, and in pursuance of a well- 
weighed, though, it may be, over-ambitious, policy. We must 
not confuse ambition with rashness, or forget that the 
quality is not invariably unreasonable. That Germany should 
persistently increase her Fleet, which can in the end be 
used only against Great Britain or America, may be— 
indeed is—most annoying, because it involves to both the 
threatened countries great additional expenditure, and 
arrests or checks many enterprises which might be for the 
benefit of the world. But it is not quite fair to forget, 
as the less responsible of our publicists sometimes do, 
that Germany has a full right to build any Fleet she 
pleases and can pay for; that it is natural for her to 
desire, as her commerce increases, to establish naval 
stations all over the world; and that she is pressed 
by the huge growth of her population to wish for 
new territories which can contain and feed her annual 
overspill. It is scarcely a fault in a boy to grow too 
big for his clothing, nor can it be attributed to him as 
aw crime that he tells everybody about him, sometimes 
in fretful accents, that he really must have a littlo 
more room. It is highly necessary to prevent his irri- 
tation inducing him to seek the gratification of his 
needs in irregular ways, or even in ways which, 
though regular, are inconvenient to his neighbours ; but 
the desire is not in itself criminal. Occasions of 
collision may yet arise, more especially if William IL. 
is deliberately striving to secure an alliance with the 
Mussulman masses of the Eastern world; but it will be 
wiser, if they arise, to deal with them without preoccupa- 
tions about the immorality of such ambitions or their 
special inconvenience to Great Britain as mistress of the 
seas. The hunt of Europe for fresh colonies and wider 
dependencies may cost this generation a good deal of 
unhappiness before a secure equilibrium is attained; but 
we may as well try to see coolly what are the driving forces 
which are urging the nations on their path. 

What we have got to do is to protect ourselves, and such 
protection will be quite as much needed if Germany’s 
ambitions are natural and legitimate as if they were 
inspired by the most subtle and immoral Machiavellism. 
We greatly dislike to hear the necessity for making our- 





was therefore inevitable. The Emperor might, of course, 


selves safe against the tremendous weight and imminence 
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of Germany's strength on land and sea based on the asser- 
tion that Germany 1s an immoral Power. There is a 
serious danger that the public, when it realises that this 
js not true, may rush in a senseless reaction to the con- 
sion that therefore we need take no precautions against 
Germany. The more natural and elemental the trend of 
Germany towards sea power, and towards a vast preponder- 
ance of strength in Europe, the more essential it is for us 
to maintain that absolute predominance at sea without 


which we lie completely at her mercy. 


clu 





LIBERALS AND SOCIALISM. 


E shall not be accused of trying to blow on the 
ashes of a dead quarrel if, from the standpoint 
of Unionists and of persons outside the Liberal Party, we 
predict that last week’s brush between a section of that 
rty and the Socialists will be repeated. If there is one 
int which stands out clearly from the lessons of the past 
Session, so far as the Liberal Whips are concerned, it is 
that in any arrangement between parties which may be 
contemplated in the case of a contested seat, they must 
know how far a Labour candidate can be depended upon to 
support the Liberal Party. In the welter of a General 
Election such questions cannot be asked or settled at the 
last minute, and certainly the General Election of last 
January left the Liberal Whips doubtful as to the number 
of votes on which they could count in the new Labour 
Party. The past few months have made that point 
clearer. Mr. J. A. Pease, speaking at Peebles on 
October 5th, pointed out that the party of thirty 
Labour Members led by Mr. Keir Hardie had recorded 
579 votes against the Government, and had abstained 
from giving 2,600 votes when they might have supported 
the Government. Naturally, if the Liberal Whip had 
hoped for support from Mr. Keir Hardie, that would 
be a grievance. But Mr. Pease has not been alone 
in trying to realise facts and figures. The Master of 
Elibank, speaking on the same occasion, remarked that if 
the Scottish Liberal Association had not supported him in 
his declaration against Socialism, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would have had to find another Scottish Whip. 
As a fact, the Association had made its views pretty clear, 
and by a majority of 55 to 34 had carried a resolution 
which is perhaps worth putting on record. It is to the 
effect that, “while expressing the deepest sympathy with 
the genuine aspirations of Labour, the meeting declares 
its belief that it is a primary duty of the Liberal Party to 
present strenuous opposition to all candidates who are 
not prepared to dissociate themselves from the Socialist 
Party, the avowed object of which is the complete destruc- 
tion of those principles of individual liberty for which 
Liberalism has always contended.” An amendment urged 
that the proper reply of Liberalism to the antagonism of 
Labour was “to proceed strenuously with its work of 
social amelioration,” but this was not regarded as meeting 
the situation. The refusal of the amendment is significant, 
for in ordinary circumstances it would be regarded as a 
good Liberal reply. 


It is interesting to notice that the resolution passed by 
the Scottish Liberal Association is evidently regretted 
by so sane a counsellor of the Liberal Party as the 
Westminster Gazette, which also rather sharply rebukes 
the Master of Elibank and Mr. Pease, the one for his 
action in making.a declaration of policy which he ought to 
have left to be dealt with by the Prime Minister, the other 
for complaining that Mr. Keir Hardie had been voting 
against the Liberals. The Westminster Gazette does not 
believe that the present time is opportune for a Liberal 
declaration against Socialism,—possibly the opportunity 
may never arise. Liberals ought to remember, it urges, 
that they have the largest majority which has been seen in 
any modern House of Commons, that they are independent 
of Independent Labour, and that they ought to go on with 
their social programme quietly and persistently, undeterred 
by the fact that Mr. Keir Hardie and his followers choose 
to go into the Lobby against them. Nor must they dis- 
regard the internal differences and degrees of opinion in 
the Labour Party. If there are a certain number of 
impractical visionaries in that party bent on wild schemes 
which will never find a*place in the programme of a 
responsible political party, there are also a number of 
quieter men really anxious for reform, and unwilling 





to disturb reforming influences, coming from whatever 
quarter. If, then, argues the Westminster Gazette, the 
issue is still between Labour and Labour, it would surely 
be the worst possible tactics for the Liberal Party to declare 
that “ there is a gulf fixed between Liberalism and Inde- 
pendent Labour,” or to throw a challenge to Labour. If 
such a challenge were given, it urges, and if there 
were, indeed, a gulf fixed between Liberalism and Labour, 
what would happen would be that, as in Germany, millions 
of voters would definitely join the Socialist Party in 
despair of obtaining even moderate reforms in other ways. 
To that contention there is more than one answer; but we 
can easily imagine those who think with the Master of 
Elibank replying that their challenge is not to Labour 
qué Labour, nor do they mean to suggest for a moment that 
there is a gulf fixed between Labour and Liberalism. A 
Labour Party and a Socialist Party are, or may be, two 
very different things. To express disagreement with 
Socialistic ideals need not necessarily mean to “ throw a 
challenge to Labour.” e 

It is, of course, an entirely defensible position to argue 
that there must be no unnecessary disturbance of the 
solidarity of a party of which two or more sections are 
working, even by very different methods, towards the same 


‘end. As strong believers in the party system, and dis- 


liking any tendency in the great parties to split up into 
groups, we can understand the Westminster Gazette's wish 
to keep Mr. Keir Hardie and his followers working with 
and voting with the Liberal Party if possible; at all 
events, to do nothing to offend them so long as 
they merely express pious opinions, and do not attempt 
to drag such wild schemes as the nationalisation of 
land into practical politics. All party men would agree 
on questions such as that stated in the abstract. We 
imagine that not many Liberals would find fault with Mr. 
Haldane, for instance, when, speaking at Peebles on the 
same occasion as the two Government Whips, he remarked 
that “if in the name of Labour Mr. Keir Hardie or any one 
else brought forward abstract propositions which conflicted 
with Liberal principles ; if he wished to nationalise land, 
or capital, or anything else, the Liberal Party would cross 
swords with him; but as long as Mr. Keir Hardie kept 
these propositions to outside platforms they did not concera 
the Liberal Party.” So far, so good. But if it is sought 
to extend toleration of the Socialistic element in the 
Labour Party to the exclusion of the possibility of ever 
throwing a challenge to the Socialists, then that tolerance 
will end as other dreams end. ‘T'o imagine that Liberalism 
and Socialism can ever be two names for the same thing is 
not only a delusion, but a dangerous delusion. There is 
a story of a well-known schoolmaster who asked a pupil to 
construe the word “niger,” and was informed that the 
meaning was “white.” ‘ White, my boy? Quite right. 
A rather creamy sort of white, that is, a kind of ash 
colour, a neutral tint, you might call it; shading into grey, 
perhaps, or dark grey,—that is, in fact, black. Black. 
Quite right!” That sort of thing deceives nobody. It 
may be useful, or even expedient, on occasion and for 
party purposes, not to contradict when the statement is 
made that. black is only dark grey, in fact, a kind of white ; 
but it does not alter the fundamental difference between 
the two. 

For our part, we own that we find it difficult to under- 
stand why there should be any permanent hesitation on 
the part of Liberals to say what they believe about 
Socialism. They are never likely to be turned out of 

wer by Socialists. British people are not, and never 
will be, in any large numbers, Socialists at heart, and we 
believe it is a grave misreading of political facts and 
tendencies to argue as if the Socialists in England were 
likely to become so huge a political factor as in Germany. 
British Labour has not yet thrown up a Bebel, nor are 
there present in British economic conditions the predis- 
posing causes of vast discontent finding vent in Socialistic 
wind and vengeance. We have not yet arrived at an ideal 
state of society, and there is plenty of opportunity for the 
amelioration of the conditions under which working men 
spend their lives; there are large measures of reform 
which are awaiting the attention of both political parties, 
and for which working men, as represented by the best 
Labour politicians, are hoping and striving to-day. But 
the majority of working men are, for all that, far from 
inclined to Socialistic extravagance. They are too well 
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informed for that. The so-called Socialists are, as 
a rule, the young men who have seen a little and 
read a little——not enough to make their experience 
valuable or their advice indispensable. They do the 
“spouting,” and in many cases, because of their energy 
and youth, “run” the ‘Trade-Unions,—sometimes in 
directions which the older men distrust and dislike. But 
they are not yet a great political force, nor are they 
believed to be so by the majority of Trade-Unionists, who 
are sufficiently well educated to pull them up short when 
they talk impossibilities. That being so, surely the mistake 
is to smooth over any appearance of the cropping up of real 
discussion, or differences of opinion, which may be seen 
beginning between Socialists and any other political party. 
What is wanted to clear up difficulties and heart-searchings 
as to Socialism among working men is plain talking, and 
more of it than theyare given at present. They are intelligent 
enough to prefer open discussion, and to be grateful, if 
political fallacies have to be exploded, to hear the reason 
why in plain language. They will never be grateful to 
the political party which, when Labour leaders talk 
nonsense, merely preserves a tolerant silence. 


RUSSIA: THE REVOLUTIONARIES AND 
THE CRISIS. 

LL news from Russia points to the fact that the 
movement for liberation is now passing over a 
watershed. Probably there are but few Russians who 
could give us a definite suggestion as to the direction 
which events will take. On this high, flat ground, where 
a landmarks are few, we are at least free from 
ias and pressure of political dogma. From the newspaper 
point of view, we may say that a fertile source of sensa- 
tional news has been cut off, and public interest in Russia 
is therefore less than it was. “ People in England,” as has 
been said, “are getting tired of revolutions that don’t come 
off.” But much depends on what meaning we attach to 
the word “revolution.” If it means a diversion for the 
fireside in happier countries, then we may even claim that 
the daily crop of murders is now more plentiful than it 
was when terrorism, both reactionary and revolutionary, 
submitted to a short silence in order to hear the voice of 
the first Russian national Assembly. Speaking from a 
different standpoint, we may say, in the words of the 
Liberal leader, M. Petrunkyévich, that the moral revolu- 
tion in Russian minds has already taken place. There is 
no doubt that Russia can never again be exactly as 
she was before the Japanese War. But if revolution 
is to mean the overturning of both the political and 
the social structure which still exist in Russia, the 
majority of the nation would contemplate the future 
rather in the mood of Falkland than in that of Voltaire. 
This radical difference between France in 1792 and Russia 
in 1906 has not been sufficiently emphasised. If we are 
to write our history in parallel columns, the Dissolution of 
the Duma brought Russia to that crisis which was met in 
France by the Tennis Court oath. The Russian Deputies 
did indeed defy the Government by travelling to Viborg ; 
they did indeed draw up an appeal to the nation, in which 
they asked that no taxes should be paid and no recruits 
supplied until another Duma was called; but even at 
Viborg Liberal Deputies who had freely condemned the 
Government in the Duma wavered before signing an 
appeal which, after all, only claimed rights that have 
existed in England for many centuries, and instead of 
remaining as a corporate unit to lead the national resist- 
ance, the Duma Members shook their heads and passed 
away into private life. They knew that once more they 
were handing over the task of proclaiming the need of 
reform to the revolutionaries ; yet it is precisely in their 
refusal to take a step where the footing might be insecure 
that Russia differs from the hot-headed France of the 
Revolution. It may be disappointing; but we must wait 

for the final event before we say that Russia was wrong. 
The frankly revolutionary organisations, which were 
thus forced into unnatural pre-eminence, represent but a 
very small minority of the nation, nor have they the 
impact of a single purpose. The two chief bodies are the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and the Social Democrats. The 
former, who are by far the more individualistic, have done 
their shief work amongst the peasants, whilst the Social 
Democrats are far stromger amongst the working men of 
the towns. Up to the Japanese War the task of the 





. . a 
Socialist Revolutionaries was all uphill work, whilst their 
rivals had already achieved a very respectable measure of 
success. But the Social Democrats notoriously failed at 
many of the chief crises of the liberation movement. On 
January 22nd, 1905, some of them joined in a haphazard 
way the procession of Gapon and his followers towards the 
Winter Palace ; and though on this day the organisation of 
Gapon received a blow which was almost final, the Social 
Democrats profited very largely by the discontent which 
the action of the Government aroused all over Russia, 
They did not plan the great national strike of October, but 
later tried to apply it as the regulation weapon in causes 
which cannot appeal strongly to the majority of the people 
They claim to have played the chief part in the abortiya 
rising of December in Moscow. But the whole of that 
story isa miserable record of failures, in which the utter 
absence of any political instinct is a most damning 
feature. 

Before the Duma met they split into two factions 
one of which refused to acknowledge the Duma at all, 
and boycotted the elections. This division is by no means 
healed. The Social Democrats, if triumphant, would 
introduce State Socialism, than which nothing could be 
more offensive to the peasants’ craving for personal 
property. The Socialist Revolutionaries after years of 
failure made a great political success by the organisation 
of the Peasants’ Union, which took for its simple formula 
the demand that “all land shouid belong to those who 
labour.” But though it was the ideas of the Union which 
ulso created the Labour Group in the Duma, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries never absolutely controlled the direction 
of this party. On the contrary, the Labour Group adopted 
the principle that all propagandism within its ranks was 
permissible, and that it tied itself to no political formula, 
whether monarchical or republican. When the Duma was 
dissolved a new Committee was appointed which was more 
definitely pledged to revolutionary tactics; but the 
champions of Parliamentary procedure at once stood 
down, and, further, the Socialist Revolutionary Party is 
itself threatened by the probability of a split within its 
own ranks. We can then be quite clear that the two 
Socialist parties do not command the majority of the nation, 
and that they represent only the smallest fraction of its 
common-sense and its political instinct. This is evident 
from the party programmes, which, while not absolutely 
chimerical, show no memory of the past and no compre- 
hension of the peculiar characteristics of the Russian 
people. The village community is undoubtedly a very 
important part of the social structure in Russia; but if 
we ask almost any peasant who has not yet associated 
himself with a given party, his answers will prove that, 
excellent as it is as a social unit, the system bv its 
practical community of property hinders the development 
of personal initiative and personal character. The tactics 
of the two Socialist parties are equally unconvincing. 
Some of us have even reason to conclude that the methods 
of terrorism are adopted chiefly as a means of advertising 
for foreign sympathy. Though there are many serious 
and devoted workers in both parties, every one appears to 
know more than he ought to, and secrecy of procedure is 
little more than nominal. It would almost seem as if 
desperate plans were attempted in the full recognition that 
they cannot be kept secret, and with the definite aim of 
attracting as much public attention as possible, especially 
from newspaper correspondents who are in search of sensa- 
tions. The disagreements, and consequent impotence, of 
the various Socialist sections only need a little pub- 
licity to be clearly exposed to the world. If only the 
Government could have understood this, it would 
never have suppressed Socialist newspapers or stopped 
Socialist meetings. During the period of comparative 
freedom such a meeting was held at Teriski. It began 
with violent attacks on the Labour Members in the 
Duma. One speaker after another advertised some little 
group as the only one that was either efficient or sincere. 
The Communist-Anarchist claimed that he alone could 
satisfy the needs of working men, and a working man 
got up and said that of all parties he most distrusted the 
Communist-Anarchists. We must go further. If we 
except the comparatively small number of Terrorist- 
Anarchists, the terrorists are limited to a few members 
of the two Socialist parties, who by no means enjoy the 





confidence of the whole body to which they belong, and are 
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: hed now and then to keep alive the cry 
oF wy It is not difficult for a single man of no 
litical ability to loom very large in the public eye by 
means of a successful attempt on the life of some official. 
But we in England have even less right than other people 
to take such methods as necessarily representing the 
instincts of a whole nation. They may interest us as 
signs of a disease, but logically they are not even proofs 
of any general discontent. They prove hysteria and nothing 
more. Nor can we have any confidence in a movement 
which bases its hopes on an appeal to the neurotic 
side of us. ; ; 

Fortunately, there are in Russia very much more 
serious signs of the development of a political instinct 
in the people. The revolutionaries themselves represent a 
by no means ignoble attempt to bridge the gap between 
the educated classes and the proletariat, and the work 
which many of them have done in informing the public 
mind and in awakening political interest will always 
deserve a very honourable mention in history. Educated 
Russians, whether students or ex-students, are remarkable 
for their unusual generosity in devoting themselves to the 
cause of another class than their own. The terrorists have 
never been important except when they have really repre- 
sented the national discontent. It is quite possible that the 
Dissolution of the Duma may lead to the creation of a 
strong Radical Party. The elements for such a party 
exist, and it might even obtain that representation and 
that authority which in the last Duma lay with the Cadets. 
This is all the more reason why we should condemn the 
short-sightedness of the Government in dissolving an 
Assembly in which the Centre had a majority. Whether 
the Radicals will ever definitely associate themselves with 
the Socialists or with the proletariat is another question. 
Another more hopeful sign of the future is a development 
which has been proceeding on and off in the proletariat 
itself. M. Chrustalyéff, a lawyer of great ability, 
succeeded in November iast in organising the so-called 
Council of Working Men Deputies, which definitely repre- 
sented a desire on the part of the working men to keep 
free of political abstractions, to create a party pledged to 
their own interests, and to take such a part in the discus- 
sions of the Duma as might secure their own interests 
without intruding too much into the province of others. 
Of course, the Government threw M. Chrustalyéff into 
prison ; but the movement which he initiated is not by any 
means finished. Very similar was the character of the 
Peasants’ Union, and in this case the refusal to pledge the 
party to any particular system of government was most 
significant. It meant that those Socialist Revolutionaries 
who had helped to create the Union were sensible enough 
to see the limits of their own influence. Even the proga- 
ganda in the Army has to a certain extent had to follow 
these lines. The list of the grievances, say, of the Preo- 
brazhénsky Regiment of the Guards divides itself into two 
halves. There are statements of Socialist formulas which, 
so to speak, even have to be translated into ordinary 
language for the benefit of the petitioning soldiers, and 
there are economic demands of the crudest and simplest 
kind. After the Dissolution, all the Socialist parties issued 
acommon appeal, from which one would have gathered 
that a universal rising was already upon us. Directly 
afterwards the same authorities, who had told the peasants 
to rise first, altered their plan and gave the initiative to 
the Army. It was because they very well knew that the 
mga would not rise at all. Soon after this the different 

ies split on the milder question of whether there should 
be another general strike. The Social Democrats, being 
left alone, tried to carry the strike through by themselves, 
and the result was that there was no strike worthy of the 
name. The Socialists confidently maintain that with every 
new levy of conscripts they are filling the Army with men 
of their own opinions ; but they themselves admit that the 
Army is not yet ripe for general action on Socialist lines. 
We shall, however, make a better guess if we look for the 
promise of the future to the immense spread of political 
education which is due to the continued mistakes of the 
Government. After all, the Government is the best friend 
of reform. And those who estimate, not by the list of 
murders, but by the slow signs of political education, have 
every reason to be sure that while despotism can only be 
kept alive by the revolutionaries, the triumph of reform in 
Russia is only a matter of time. 








RECRUITS AND VETERANS. 
Ww: publish to-day the Report which Colonel Pollock 


has drawn up for us in regard to the work of 
the Spectator Experimental Company at Hounslow. The 
Report speaks for itself. Though written before Colonel 
Pollock’s speech at Sheffield, it affords the best possible 
answer to the series of misconstructions which were placed 
upon that speech by many who read the imperfect and 
misleading versions published in the newspapers. Those 
who were inclined to imagine from such versions that 
Colonel Pollock had somehow suddenly changed from a 
position of optimism and enthusiasm in regard to the 
Spectator Company to one of depreciation will, by a 
perusal of the Report, see how very far this view is 
from the truth. They will realise from this authentic 
and detailed exposition of the work done for the 
Spectator at Hounslow that Colonel Pollock desired to 
give an almost exactly opposite impression to that which 
was attributed to him by such headlines as ‘ Colonel 
Pollock Condemns the Spectator Company as Worthless,’ 
and so forth. If a little trouble is taken to see what 
Colonel Pollock did mean, the matter becomes quite 
clear. He merely intended to convey by his speech 
the very obvious and very well-worn truth that 
recruits are not equal to veterans, and that, though 
he could claim that the youthful Spectator recruits at 
the end of their six months’ training were perhaps 
the best company of recruits ever got together in 
these islands, they nevertheless could not be expected to 
have the staying-power in battle of grown men who had 
been soldiering for several years. In other words, though 
the Spectator lads were gallant enough individually and 
were exceptionally well trained in their duties, and 
although the foundation had been laid for creating the 
best possible form of Militiaman or civilian soldier, they 
could not at the moment claim to be as steady as they 
would become had they for four or five years belonged to 
a well-commanded battalion raised under the conditions 
we have advocated for the Militia. Colonel Pollock's 
unwillingness to claim for the Spectator Company the 
steadiness of veterans was clearly due m a great measure 
to the youthfulness of a large part of the Company. Boys 
of seventeen and eighteen, though they may be gallant, 
cannot be expected to have that hardness of temper which 
belongs to men of maturer age. 


The enunciation of these simple truths cannot, in the 
minds of sane men, detract in the slightest degree from 
the value of the Spectator Experiment; and though we 
may wish that Colonel Pollock had contrived to express 
them in language which should have proved less liable 
to misconstruction, we do not, after all (subject to the 
explanations which Colonel Pollock has given and which 
we are giving now), so greatly regret that the incident 
has arisen. We hold that we have proved up to the hilt 
what we set out to prove,—viz., that soldiers can be fully 
taught their business in six months, and that lads who have 
received such training would, if retained in properly organised 
Militia battahons on Volunteer conditions, make the 
most valuable semi-military, semi-civilian force ever raised 
in England,—a force capable of immensely increasing the 
military strength of the Empire. Further, we desire to 
induce the nation to accept the logical conclusions that 
flow from these premisses. But though we believe that we 
have shown experimentally what is the best basis for an 
improved Militia, we have always been most anxious that 
the public should not run away with the notion that when 
you have taken lads of eighteen, and taught them, how- 
ever thoroughly, the art of soldiering, you have then and 
there made an army. To make a really formidable 
military force there must be added to the knowledge of 
his work possessed by the soldier that strength of 
character and of purpose which for the majority of men 
comes only with maturity. Just asa lad who has acquired 
a thorough knowledge of shorthand and typewriting at a 
school for shorthand clerks is not a perfect private secretary 
till he has grown up and obtained a larger experience 
and a greater sense of responsibility, so a stripling recruit 
does not become a perfect soldier till he has become a man. 
It would be as foolish to entrust the defence of the Empire 
to lads, however accomplished in military work, as it would 
be to run the commerce of the nation by clever boy clerks. 
Seedlings are not flowers, though, if they are well and 
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carefully raised, we may depend upon them growing into 
healthy flowers. Thus, as we have said above, though the 
misconstruction placed on Colonel Pollock's words, and 
the consequent erroneous belief that their trainer was 
telling the public that the Spectator Company had proved 
a failure, have been in some ways a source of great 
annoyance to all connected with the Experiment, we may 
yet feel that this most unpleasant incident will, at any rate, 
prevent the public from exaggerating the results obtained 
at Hounslow, and from imagining that we think the battles 
of the Empire could be, or ought to be, fought by recruits 
of eighteen and nineteen years of age. 

But while we agree with the abstract proposition that 
recruits are not as good as veterans, we must be careful 
not to exaggerate even this proposition, or to talk as if men 
of very short service had not sometimes done exceedingly 
well in the firing-line. The story of the battle of Waterloo 
gives an absolute denial to any such proposition as that 
“recruits are never any good.” The army which fought 
at Waterloo was full of Militiamen who were nothing more 
than recruits. Yet we all know how steadily they withstood 
the veterans of France, and covered themselves with 
undying glory. And, strangely enough, only six months 
before, the Duke of Wellington’s Peninsular soldiers, hardy 
veterans long hammered on the anvil of war, behaved at 
New Orleans as badly as any recruits could possibly have 
behaved, and succumbed, not to highly trained European 
soldiers, but to Jackson’s undisciplined riflemen. Again, 
in the Boer War the first batch of Imperial Yeomanry, 
though recruits as far as training went, behaved with 
splendid steadiness, and corporate steadiness, as well as 
with individual courage. The same must be said of the 
C.L.V.’s and of the twenty thousand Volunteers who went 
out in the service companies. But these men, though 
recruits as far as military training went, were in most 
cases grown men and endowed with a full sense of 
manhood’s responsibilities. They were also, of course, 
members of definite military organisations. 

For ourselves, and speaking from a very careful 
personal study of the Spectator Experimental Company 
at their work at Hounslow, and also from a close attention 
to the opinions expressed by the large number of experi- 
enced officers, General and regimental, who visited them, 
we are sure that the Spectator Company, if led by the 
officers who trained them or by officers equally capuble of 
inspiring their men with confidence, would, in spite of 
their youth, have done exceedingly well had they been 
called upon to face veteran troops. The holding of this 
opinion does not, however, alter our view that it would be 
most unwise to adopt the notion that an army of lads 
should be asked to face an army of grown men. Lads, 
even of the splendid mettle displayed by the Spectator 
Company, are still lads, and not as dependable as men. 

Let us say once again, and in order to leave no possible 
loophole for misconstruction, that to admit this does not 
in the least derogate from the value of the Spectator 
Experiment. In the hundred lads at Hounslow, through 
the untiring work of Colonel Pollock, Mr. Walsh, and the 
sergeant-instructors under them, were laid the foundations 
of a hundred first-rate soldiers. All that was required to 
give them what Nature seldom gives the young, that 
precious quality which knows not disappointment, dis- 
illusionment, or depression, was attachment to a well- 
organised unit under good and inspiring officers, in which 
the lad might grow gradually to the soldier's estate. ‘Tio 
attain that growth we believe that drill and shooting in a 
man’s spare time and a week under canvas every year 
would prove amply sufficient when laid on a foundation of 
six months’ intensive training. We hold, that is—and 
this is our final word on the subject—that the Spectator 
Experimental Company has shown that six months’ 
thorough training on the lines pursued at ,Hounslow, 
followed by six years’ service in a Militia battalion under 
Volunteer conditions, is capable of giving us a force of 
citizen soldiers of the very highest quality, a force which, 
after being embodied for three months, would prove them- 
selves capable of taking their place in the firing-line with 
credit to their country. 





THE “TIMES” AND THE PUBLISHERS. 


WV 7 E had hoped to be able to refrain from commenting 
on the private trade dispute between the Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Times newspaper. The Times, 





ats 
however, has chosen to make a direct a 1 to the o 
by insisting that its action has been taker in their WA son 
and that it is fighting against a body of selfish monopolists, 
In these circumstances, and in view of the great amount 
of attention drawn to the whole matter in the Press, we 
can hardly refrain from comment. 

~ Before dealing with the merits, we would ask our readers 
to clear their minds upon two points. In the first place 
they must remember that, however much one of the com. 
batants may speak of its desire to act in the interests of 
the readers of books, such an expression of altruism is in 
reality only a move in the business game. The Times, like 
any other business concern, is thinking of its own interests 
and its own profits, and is in no sense a corporate knight- 
errant of the bookshelves. When its conductors intervened 
some fifty years ago in the quarrel between the booksellers 
and the publishers, their position was a very different one, 
They were not then traders in books, but occupied an 
impartial position, and had a right to claim that they 
regarded the matter solely from the point of view of the 
readers of books. Now, through their own choice, they have 
become book-vendors, having pecuniary transactions with 
the publishers on a very large scale, and hence they cannot 
possibly claim to take a judicial view of the matter without 
setting up as judges in their own cause. We do not fora 
moment suggest that the Jimes has not a perfect right 
to fight its own battle as vigorously as it can; nor, of 
course, does the fact that it has large monetary interests 
involved by any means show that it is in the wrong. 
This monetary interest, however, of necessity bars the plea 
that it is the disinterested champion of the public, just as 
it was in 1852. What we have said as to the Times being 
engaged in fighting a purely commercial battle applies, of 
course, with equal force to the publishers; but we are 
bound to .point out here that, as far as we know, the 
publishers have made no attempt to represent themselves 
as acting on any grounds but those of legitimate business, 
Again, a sense of fairness obliges us to note that there is 
little justification for the Times in accusing the publishers, 
as it does in its leader of Thursday, of having lost their 
tempers and forgotten their manners. The publishers, 
no doubt, in their general letter to the Press tell some un- 
pleasant home-truths to the Times ; but such plain speaking 
was provoked, and, in our opinion, justified, by the original 
attack made upon the publishers in the advertisements 
issued by the Times during the past fortnight. In those 
advertisements the publishers were represented as selfish 
monopolists who gain enormous profits at the expense of 
the public and the authors. Those who make suggestions 
of this kind, and especially when they are founded on 
erroneous data, must expect to be hit back. Again, all 
who complain of bad manners in a public controversy should 
be specially careful of their own methods. 

We desire to warn our readers of another source of 
misconstruction and prejudice in the present controversy. 
It has been suggested that the Times occupies the 
Free-trade position, while the publishers take that 
of the Protectionists, and of Protectionists of a par- 
ticularly odious kind. Any such analogy from the 
political arena is entirely false and misleading. The 
question of Free-trade or Protection, in the true sense, does 
not arise. The Free-trader does not in the least desire to 
interfere with the complicated mechanism of private buying 
and selling. All he asserts is that the Government is 
doing a deep injury to commerce, and is impairing the 
wealth of the nation, if it steps in and by the force of law 
prevents buyers from choosing their own markets, and 
compels them, under heavy penalties in the shape of 
Custom-duties, to purchase in the dearer rather than in 
the cheaper market. He insists that the Government shall 
not interfere with prices, but shall keep its hands off and 
leave private individuals, whether they live in these 
islands or across the sea, to manage their own commercial 
transactions in their own way. 

When we come to the details of the actual dispute we 
do not wish to dogmatise as to the absolute right or 
wrong of the transactions involved ; but we are bound to 
say that it appears to us that the publishers would have 
been very foolish men of business if they had allowed 
the Times to break down the system of selling “ net 
books” which was devised some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and which, on the whole, has worked extremely well. 
The Times, no doubt, alleges that it has always kept 
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: ithin the letter of the law as to the agreement 
aS digit in regard to the sale of “net books.” 
A little reflection, however, will show that it kept the 
letter rather than the spirit of that agreement, or, to put 
it in another way, that the original agreement was so 
Joosely worded that its spirit could be defeated by the sale 
of so-called second-hand books at very large reductions. 
The Times, no doubt, had a perfect legal, and therefore a 

rfect moral, right to manage its own affairs in its own 
way, and to sell books bought under the net agreement in 
any way that did not legally infringe that agreement. 
The booksellers, on the other hand, had an equally good 
right, when the old agreement expired, to make a new form 
of agreement as to net books. No man who stands on his 
strict legal rights has a right to complain if others follow 
his example. The only important mistake which it 
appears to us that the publishers committed was that 
of originally allowing the Times better terms than any 
other library or bookseller. They, or at any rate a large 
number of them, appear to have promised the Times an 
extra 15 per cent.,—paid in kind, if not in cash. We do 
not profess to speak as business experts, but it seems 
to us that this policy of giving special prices to favoured 
individuals is extremely likely to end in difficulties and 
perplexities. There is nothing morally wrong in such 
favouritism, but it is almost always bad business. It was 
on such special terms that the greatest monopoly in the 
world, the Standard Oil Trust, was built up. 

One curious incident of the quarrel has been a discussion 
as to whether the publisher is necessary to the author. 
Why should he not, it has been asked, deal directly with the 
printer and the bookseller, and, in fact, produce and sell 
his books himself, and so gain the middleman’s profit ? 
‘The answer, we believe, is that, except for a few very great 
and popular authors who might employ an exclusive agent 
—that is, a private publisher—the attempt would be sure 
to prove disastrous. The publisher, who is in effect a 
speculator and dealer in intellectual talent, is necessary to 
the pecuniary welfare of the author. Without his enter- 
prise and energy in discovering new writers, and speculating 
in their abilities in prose or verse, the author who desired 
tocome before the public would find himself in hopeless 
difficulties. Again, we are convinced that the publisher, 
though he may often conduct his business on unenlightened 
lines, does not make an exorbitant profit. Of the large 
number of publishers in the United Kingdom, only a very 
few make anything that can fairly be called large profits, 
and even those profits are only obtained by the use of a 
very large amount of capital and by the exercise of great 
business ability. The proof that the profits in the publishing 
trade are not inordinate or illegitimate is to be found 
in the fact that a very large number of publishers only 
contrive to make a bare living. If the publishing trade 
were the gold-mine it has been represented, we may be 
quite sure that there would be hundreds of men pressing 
in to share in the 800 per cent. profits that have 
been talked about. As long as publishing remains the 
absolutely open trade that it is at present, and as long as 
publishers compete freely for the wares which authors 
produce, we need have no anxiety that the publishers, as a 
whole, will be able to deprive the authors of their profits. 
If publishing were really the simple and lucrative business 
which the Times has represented it, and if publishing on 
the lines advocated by the Times would benefit the public 
and the authors so immensely, while at the same time 
leaving a fair share of profit to the publisher, why does 
not the Times embark on the publishing business itself, 
and delight readers with cheap books and authors with 
huge honorariums ? 

Before we leave the subject of our present article we 
feel bound to say a word of deep regret that the greatest 
of British—nay, of all—newspapers should have become 
involved in a business controversy so little calculated to 
add to its dignity or prestige. Although we differ in so 
many respects from the political views of the Times, we 
desire to express our unabated respect for the way in 
which it is conducted on its journalistic side, and for 
the magnificent service it renders daily to the nation 
by its foreign news, by the fullness and accuracy of 
its Parliamentary and platform reporting, and by the 
admirably high literary standard which it invariably 
maintains. In every department the Times as a news- 
paper is not only up-to-date, but shows good taste and 





ability. We can best express what we mean by saying 
that English public life, and even English literature, 
would be infinitely the poorer if the Times—which 
heaven forbid !—were to cease to exist. The J'imes,as a 
newspaper, has never stood higher than it stands to-day, both 
as regards news and literature, nor has it ever been more 
what, to borrow a useful Americanism, we may describe as 
“a live paper.” It is, therefore, with no little regret that 
the friends of the Times, amongst whom we desire to rank 
ourselves, have followed the undignified quarrel over the 
development of the Times Book Club. We do not desire 
to be censorious, but we cannot resist expressing what we 
are sure is in the minds of thousands of Englishmen 
to-day,—namely, that the Jimes had much better stick to 
its last, and be the best newspaper in the world, rather 
than turn itself into a cheap lending library and a 
bookseller at cutthroat prices. 








LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER. 

oa UMAN nature suffers from a passion to be instructive,” 

says Mr. Hubert Bland in a set of papers on social 
subjects which he has just published under the title of 
“ Letters to a Daughter” (T. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. net). The 
sentence explains the book. Mr. Bland has a desire to 
instruct,—a desire which, as his words imply, is not limited 
to the pedagogue or the moralist. The public, we are sure, 
will be glad to learn what it can from his letters. They 
are eminently readable. How far the instruction they contain 
is suited to the age of their supposed recipient—a girl of 
nineteen—is another matter. “ An intimate letter is the 
achievement of two personalities,” we read—‘it is a kind of 
dialogue in which one of the interlocutors is silent, or rather, 
is heard only by the other.” This is very true, and Mr. Bland 
has the skill to illustrate his words. He wants toshow us what, 
in his opinion, a young woman of nineteen or twenty should be, 
what should be her aim in life, and by what means she should 
proceed towards it. He succeeds in his literary effort. We 
see the daughter as well as the father, and realise that she is 
the outcome of a particular system of upbringing. A portrait 
fronting the title-page tells us that she is handsome and strong- 
looking, both physically and mentally. We understand from 
the letters that she has lived always among a small and highly 
cultivated set of people, who do not underestimate their im- 
portance in the world, and who speak of themselves as “ we.” 
She has had the run of her father’s library since she could read, 
—only one bookshelf has ever been kept locked, and that on 
account of the expensive nature of the bindings. She 
has lived in an atmosphere redolent of discussion and 
innocent of conclusions since she could listen with any under- 
standing, and has talked since she could talk at all of “the 
things that matter.” If a woman so brought up marries out- 
side the circle of kindred souls, she marries to be miserable,— 
so much the letter-writer takes for granted. “The man 
who marries you,” he says to his daughter, “ must talk our 
language.” He must also “read and admire Henry James,” 
and he must not misunderstand when “you happen to 
speak a trifle elusively.” He lays it down as an axiom that 
“a truly civilised woman, one of us, would rather live with 
a Zulu (assegais and all) who understood what she was after, 
than with a thing in up-and-down collars (and golf sticks) who 
was for ever asking her to explain herself.” 

The great aim which this most modern instructor of youth 
sets before his daughter is that she should “be delightful,” 
and to this end almost all his advice is directed. It is the one 
accomplishment which will last, he says. “ We can keep our 
daughters silly, but we can’t keep them young.” A middle- 
aged woman, if she is not a delightful woman, is nothing. 
Now no one in the world, in his opinion, can accomplish 
this task without trying. “If you wish to be universally 
delightful, you must be prepared to make of yourself a 
work of Art. Nature has given you the materials; 
it is for you to work them up, remembering that a 
naturally-gifted young woman is no more a delightful 
young woman than a box of colours is a picture.” A 
pretty girl of what used to be called “parts” is sure to 
be pleasing to men,—on this score she needs no advice, 
unless it be to avoid the temptation to let vanity make her 
exacting. But with this success she must not be satisfied. 
“Double your efforts to be delightful to women,” exborte 
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the anxious father, “suffer bores gladly,” and make no 
display of unusual erudition, but rather conceal all intel- 
lectual advantage. Above all, prejudice must be avoided. 
A delightful woman cannot be prejudiced. All men and 
women have a right to their own opinions, but none should 
go so far as to be “anti” anything. The spirit which 
condemns is evidently, in his eyes, the spirit of prejudice. 
When the daughter, with a precocity by no means delight- 
ful to the reader, asks on what terms she had best be with 
an older woman, a fellow-guest, of whose conduct she from 
observation, and apparently with reason, disapproves, her 
father writes her a homily upon charity, the upshot of 
which is,—do not condemn, do not imitate. “The moral 
code of society is not equally valid in all its clauses,” 
he bids ber remember. He hates rules, and will not on 
any subject give his daughter so many as she would like. 
“There are no ‘oughts’ unrelated to particular persons,” 
he declares upon another occasion; and in reply to the 
pointed inquiry, “What are the limits of flirtation?” 
writes a long, indeterminate, and highly entertaining 
essay. They are, he says, “shifting limits, they change 
from age to age” and “from social set to social set”; but 
whatever they are, or were, or will be, “there is plenty of 
room well within those limits for you to entertain yourself, 
and others, in security.” The practical part of the advice 
given is sensible enough and strict enough. It is to 
do nothing which is underhand, and write nothing 
which may not be read by any one. “ When somebody is 
trying to get back somebody's letters, somebody has leaped 
the limits.” It is only in theory that Mr. Bland departs from 
conventionality, and only when he generalises that he becomes 
a cynic. “ You wish you knew all about men, do you?” he 
writes in answer to a letter that has made him suspect that 
his daughter's thirst for instruction arises from her having 
fallen in love. Men, he tells her, while prone to a mad- 
ness called falling in love, and capable of solid affection 
for feminine relations and friends, do not, upon the whole, 
like or desire the society of the fairer sex. Chivalry is, 
in fact, a delusion. All the epigrams and proverbs in 
every language relating to women are unflattering, and, 
he has the justice to add, unfair; yet from their very unfair- 
ness he draws support for his argument. Men desire to 
be entertained, and, so long as they are not in love, they find 
the society of men the more entertaining. Nevertheless, his 
picture of marriage as he believes it should be is not an 
unideal one. No man, he constantly reiterates, is in love 
long ; but “the thing that should follow is friendship, friend- 
ship of a peculiar, a unique sort; friendship touched by 
tenderness, mixed with memories, coloured by emotion.” It 
is dullness and stupidity which account, he assures his corre- 
spondent, for the larger number of those marriages which can 
be called failures. There is no such unromantic place as 
the Divorce Court. It is full of “the dusty, the dowdy, 
the humdrum, and, this is the odd thing, the middle-aged !” 
“Brains are your best stand-by in marriage as in most other 
of life’s perplexities,” he teaches. The best of life is the 
reward of the wise, he is sure, but even at best he does 
not lead his daughter to expect too much. “I want you,” 
he says, “to find life interesting—you are sure not to find it 
happy.” Money counts for little in his scheme of life. He 
warns his daughter not to cultivate the rich. “There is 
little or nothing worth having to be got from them,” he 
argues. “The fact that you have made yourself even a trifle 
more agreeable to a rich man or woman than you would have 
done to a poor person is sure, sooner or later, to inflict upon 
you a feeling of self-despite, of self-humiliation. It is as well,” 
he continues, “to have as few of those sorts of feelings as 
possible. ..... A woman with scars on her self-respect is 
never quite delightful.” 

These letters mark, while at the same time, no doubt, they 
exaggerate, a change of sentiment. Girls of the cultivated 
class are not brought up as they were. Many causes have 
combined to bring about a difference of feeling, among them 
the growth of Imperialism. The young men of the educated 
classes leave the country, and parents from the top tothe 
bottom of the great middle class are faced with the necessity 
of making some provision for a proportion of their daughters, 
and giving some outlet to their energies other than that 
provded by matrimony. A clergyman dying and leaving 
unmvirried daughters unprepared for any kind of work was 


LS 
formerly pitied, now he is very generally blamed. The fact 
that it may not improbably fall to the lot of any girl not 
belonging to rich parents to lead her life in strenuous com. 
petition with men has altered the mind of the public on the 
subject of female education. Dependence is no longer so much 
cultivated nor knowledge so much restricted. With greater 
attention to physical health has come greater mental vigour. 
Also it cannot be denied that, in accordance with the 
perpetual swing of the social pendulum towards laxity, it ig 
just now more necessary than it was thirty years ago that a 
young woman should be able to take care of herself. Something 
has been lost and something gained. It is possible that we 
may at no very distant period lose from the English world g 
very charming person, perhaps the most perfect product of 
an artificial system of upbringing,—the young woman whose 
guarded life has preserved for her the heart and the outlook 
of a child. With her will go the type of romance she 
inspired, and a type of love which cannot be cynically set 
down as madness. That she thinks too well of the world and 
expects of it more happiness than it has to offer can hardly 
be regarded as a meaningless delusion on her part bya society 
which believes in “suggestion,” “ will-power,” and “ mental 
atmospheres.” We may some day find the world less happy 
and worse for the absence of her faith. Something of her 
charm may be due to her ignorance; something, also, to an 
insight which belongs to the single-minded, and which the 
mists of second-hand experience often serve only to obscure. On 
the other hand, if the young woman who seems to be taking her 
place is certainly not adorable, she is eminently companion. 
able. Judging by averages, and not by individuals, the change 
may not be for the worse. There are fewer vain and silly women 
than there were, and fewer spiteful ones. They are not so 
idle-minded as they used to be. An empty-headed wife stuck 
up on an artificial moral pedestal is poor company for a way. 
faring man. The object of education is not to make a 
charming girl, but a good woman, capable of serving her 
generation. 

There is, of course, no use in making comparisons. Only one 
thing is certain. We cannot reproduce the past. We must 
move with the times or be benighted. The setting sun of a 
passed-away ideal ripens no fruit. The system of education 
which forty years ago produced a “ delightful” woman will 
produce a dull one to-day. Nevertheless, we think Mr. 
Bland goes too far. The matron who is truly British, even 
though she belongs to “us,” will be sure to adopt a com- 
promise. It is one thing to keep a woman in the state of 
mind of a child, and quite another to discuss with her the 
absolute or merely expedient character of the Seventh Com- 
mandment before she is twenty. It is one thing to nourish 
—or rather starve—a girl’s mind on worthless “goody” 
books, and quite another to set no limit to her appetite for 
fiction. Even our author admits the possible advantage of a 
short index expurgatorius. Most of our readers, we are sure, 
would accept any list he might make, and add to it, for their 
girls. If we were to set to work to compose an index, we 
should be inclined to include Mr. Bland’s “Letters to a 
Daughter,”—but then we have the old-fashioned prejudice in 
favour of high ideals, and of people doing things because they 
are right, and not because it pays on the whole to do them. 





A LITERARY DISEASE AND ITS RESULTS. 


OMEWHERE in an essay on Elizabethan critics it has 
been written that “ the age of Elizabeth was too great in 
creation to be even respectable in criticism.” But we of to- 
day have not even the consolation of possessing a Shakespeare 
to compensate us for the lack of a Coleridge; and it is to-day 
more than at any other period that the critic of contemporary 
art—whom an unappreciative world calls a reviewer—is a real 
necessity. For modern readers, as for the idle and the over- 
worked of all times, more books are written than they can 
read. To them three alternatives are possible: they must be 
content to read nothing that has not by its age proved its 
right to be read,—and that is unfair to the modern writer ; to 
trust to chance in their choice of books,—no less unfair to 
the literature of the age; or to rely on the judgment of the 
modern critic. This last course the wisest of us adopt, 
but adopt with a certain amount of hesitation, because 
we find that too many critics are suffering from a strange 





disease. The custom of considering a question settled by 
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a reference to the Bible, prevalent among ecclesiastics of a 
certain class, has its counterpart too frequently in contem- 
oraty literary criticism. As different religions have their 
different Testaments, so Lamb and Coleridge take the place 
of Bible and Koran, Johnson and Hazlitt of Old and New 
Testament. Now whatever master is chosen, whether the 
critic is a Paterian or a follower of Landor, or even a poly- 


theist, the works of this master embody a faith. The critic | 


who worships—as many do—too thoroughly begins to think 
in inverted commas, and the man who always thinks in 
inverted commas never has a thought worth thinking. 

This, then, is the disease to which we refer: the literary 
critic of to-day has read too much and thought too little. The 
result is that he is so full of other men’s wisdom that he has 
no room for his own thoughts and feelings; and criticism 
ought to be the expression of personal like or dislike based 
on personal thoughts and feelings. Johnson is just as great 
whether his laws and judgments were right or wrong. His 
thoughts were subject to certain rules, and in as far as he 
honestly believed in them, so far they were right—tohim. But 





| 


because these rules were right to him, it in no way follows 


that they must be right to us. A man may think that the Mazd’s 
Tragedy is greater than Othello, and to that man it is greater. 
It is better to be wrong by oneself than right through 
Coleridge. To be wrong by oneself is the result of wrong 


| 


Yet it must. be fought with all the power that is at out 
command. The critic should consider, as regards bis attitude 
towards himself, arrogance a virtue and modesty a crime. And 
perbaps before we end a passing wonder may be expressed that 
this age of commercial self-reliance and modern improvements 
should in its criticism display such entirely different character- 
istics,—the want of self-reliance, which we immodestly call 
modesty. For it is modesty in the critic which makes him 
fearful of his judgment, the cause of his lack of whole- 
heartedness; it is his modesty which compels him, like some 
shy child, to take shelter behind his elders,—the modesty of 
the cultured pessimist and the man who thinks in inverted 
commas. 





THE SHEEP-SHEARING. 

ING JOHN, taking a journey North to admonish the 
King of Scots, found (says Holinshed’s “ Chronicle”) 
that by reason of the great number of enclosures owned by 
the great, poor men were in many places driven off the land. 
Whereupon the King “sware,” says the Chronicler, “ with an 
oath, that he would not suffer wild beasts to feed upon the fat 
of his soil and see the people perish for want of ability to 

procure and buy them food that should defend the realm.” 
Some Elizabethan prejudice doubtless coloured Harrison's 
views about that very ill-reported Monarch, for Somerset 


thinking; but wrong thought is many steps nearer to right | records prove that King John, like his predecessors, “afforested 


thought than the borrowing of other men’s opinions. There- 
fore there is only one excuse for the quotation of great 
critics: the plea that they have expressed our thoughts better 
than we could express them, and to make our thoughts fit 
their expression is a disease which results in much bad 
criticism. 

The first evil that comes from this disease is an obvious 
one. Because literature is older than its critics, criticism 
should fit the literature that gives it birth; because it is 
younger, to apply the criticism of yesterday to a contemporary 
work of art is much the same as setting Adam’s tailor to 
dress the modern man. The second, and perhaps the greatest, 
evil is the loss of the personal note in criticism. Lamb did 
something far more valuable than teach us appreciation of 
the Elizabethans; he taught us to appreciate Lamb. We 
know that Lamb loved the inseparable trinity,—humour, 
humanity, and children ; we can only surmise that the modern 
reviewer has Hazlitt or Pater or some one else for his master. 
The third evil is one closely connected with the two preceding 
ones. It was the spirit of the time that made Johnson put 
his faith in rules ; it was the spirit of Johnson that made his 
work great; and so all great critics have reflected both the 
spirit of their age and of themselves. Because the critic 
of to-day refuses to give us himself, he refuses to give us his 
best possession—himself—the reflection of his age; for the 
spirit of this age, we believe, is something greater than 
feeble, almost lifeless, reflections of Coleridge. In addition 
to these three direct evils, there are two further ills of 
which this worship of the past is the indirect cause. The 
man who has studied the critics of past ages knows that 
many of his predecessors were condemned in their own age, 
and many ridiculed after their death; and so two fears are 
always with him: he fears the condemnation of to-day and 
the ridicule of to-morrow. Therefore his praise is half- 
hearted and his blame tempered by a pretence of charity, 
unconsciously hypocritical. Charity may be a moral 
virtue; it is critical dishonesty. Personally the present 
writer would far rather be damned with the thoroughness 
of a Jeffreys than with the faint praise of a modern 
reviewer. Literature should willingly pay blame as the 
price of praise. The second indirect result of a great past 
is the most dangerous of realities, the most pleasant of 
poses,—pessimism. The man of culture looks sometimes 
forward, but more often backward, for the true literature of 
his country, but never since the time when Johnson and 
the eighteenth century bowed down to Pope have critical 
majorities accepted a contemporary ideal; and so the critic, 
looking backwards for his ideal, naturally considers the present 
degenerate, and pessimism becomes a reality and a habit. Yet 
nothing can be more opposed to fair judgment than to begin 
with the assumption that the person to be judged is guilty of 
writing badly. 

Such is the disease and its results, and so terribly contagious 
is it that no literary critic can claim complete immunity from it. 








land to the no small detriment of the tenants,” and W—— 
lies within the ancient forest of Mendip, where a hunting-lodge 

f King John’s still stands. But the Church held more lands 
hereabouts than the Barons, and even though Abbots at. times 
“did unlawfully enclose” common and waste lands, yet 
Somerset men, judging by the old records, were not backward 
in demanding redress for wrongs done to tenements held 
“since the first crossing” of William the Norman. 

There were many sheep fed on the Somerset commons in 
the old days, and the wool was spun in the homes of the poor 
and woven for their garments by the village loom. John 
the Webbe of W—— was u prosperous man in the days of 
Edward II.; he paid a lay subsidy of two shillings when the 
next King came! Wood, corn, and coal were the wealth of 
mediaeval England, and all abounded near W——. For after 
all, food and clothing and shelter are the first necessities of 
bodily life; and the poor men who could till their holdings, and 
graze their few sheep, and build their houses of the wood or 
stone at hand were self-dependent in the same degree that the 
W—— men are now, and probably just about as wealthy in 
the world’s goods, for none of them are rich to-day and none 
very poor. 

Many changes have taken place since the days when “ the 
Webbe, the Dyer, and the Tapicer” were a necessary part of 
village economy. Trade has come and gone in Somerset, but 
the W—— men have not, in all probability, been greatly 
changed by its fluctuations. No large flocks of sheep are kept 
in W——, no one has enough land. But many men have a 
few sheep, some very few. The annual sheep-shearing com- 
petitions, however, are supported by most of the able-bodied 
men of the village, and there is keen competition for the 
championship, although shearing, like ploughing, generally 
goes in families, and one name predominates in the list of 
prize-winners. It is a beautiful sight, the sheep-shearing, in 
many ways. For these big, strong Somerset men at work 
in the fields with their big beasts or their heavy tools have a 
stolid and reliable air, self-contained and friendly, like a good 
plough-borse. But at these matches there is animation and 
energy, and certain qualities lying deeper than the surface 
come up to view. 

The shearers gather in a big tent, men in the middle 
surrounded by pens full of sheep, outside which the lookers- 
on throng and pass and stand to watch. The competitors 
were packed into the smallest possible limit of elbow-room, 
and all wore white overalls and shirt-sleeves rolled very high, 
so that the deeply tanned arms and necks showed conspicuous 
in every movement. Farmer Ben Pearce, whose family props 
the W reputation for sheep-shearing, wore a blue shirt 
which distinguished him among the crowd. There were three 
distinct shades of red in the splendid tan of his skin, because 
his Sunday collar had left a paler line just below his sun-burnt 
ears and face, and the stain of the red soil showed distinct above 
the tan in the wrinkles of his industrious elbows. It was very 
hot in that big tent on Junelst. Fortunately, for three days of 
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sunshine had just come in time to dry the sheep after their 
dipping. “A lepping May,” says the local proverb, “ brings a 
good mow of hay.” But it spoilt practice for the shearing and 
made the prize-men anxious, because Pan himself could not 
shear a wet sheep. There they were, however, forty pens full 
of them, and all dry, in « barricade round the shearers, and 
outside them a surging multitude of onlookers watching, 
talking, criticising the work. Three hours’ work and four fat 
sheep to shear. 
to exchange a word with friends at the barrier, or pause for 
anything but to bury « hot face in the great mugs of cider 
brought round at intervals by the biggest bandsman. A full- 
grown sheep is no light weight, and the men’s figures were a 
splendid study as they heaved the great creatures, and 
stooped and stretched about them, arms and legs and sinewy 
backs bent all at once to the task of holding and turning and 
snipping the helpless heavy mass under the shears. Somerset 
peasants are a fine race, well-knit and powerful, and when 
they are working in their earth-stained clothes have a 
splendid natural grace and vigour with which the weekly dis- 
guise of Sunday clothes and idleness presents a deplorable 
contrast. But though the men appear to advantage during 
a shearing match, the sheep do.s not. The situation is a 
trying one for the pretty mountain-bred sheep of the 
Northumberland moors, but for the compound of wool 
and mutton that makes a Southdown nothing could be 
more undignified. He is planted miserably on end, and 
spreads into queer, shapeless expansions like a half-filled meal- 
sack, four helpless hoofs meeting in a bunch in front, anda 
bewildered foolish face doubled backwards out of harm's way 
between the shearer’s knees while he makes the first cut along 
the animal's chest, and turns back the fleece to avoid smother- 
ing him when he is laid on his side for the next move. At 
this point the sheep recovers himself enough to kick, under 
the impression that he is about to beslain. The little sharp 
hoofs can give a stinging blow if you meet them, and there ‘is 
a great art in holding your sheep with discretion, for unless 
he keeps quiet he may get snipped, and then the prize is lost. 
When the sheep has resigned himself it is good to watch the 
skill with which the fleece is snipped and turned back bit by 
bit, until at last it lies out entire in the gleaming whiteness of 
the inside wool, and is rolled up with care (for this, too, 
counts in the prize), while the original owner is bundled 
back without ceremony into the pen in an abashed and 
tight-fitting condition, and received with horror by his yet 
unshorn companions. The sheep had the best of it then, for 
the shearers got dreadfully hot towards the end of the three 
hours. But Farmer Ben, in his blue shirt, took very little notice 
of the great-cider mugs; he snipped away with a steady delibera- 
tion, and his good brown face looked very little hotter than it 
had looked when he began. But he glanced nowand then towards 
the end of the tent, where boys of varying shapes and sizes 
were busy each with a pen holding two sheep, and a father or 
adviser of some sort kneeling beside them to give directions 
and help to hold the sheep. Farmer Ben’s eldest boy was 
shearing beside him, qualifying for a prize too, and his second 
boy was in the younger class who received help. Frank's pen 
was the best shorn in the whole tent, said the judges, not 
excepting the champion’s. But the most attractive figure of 
all was a little counterpart of Benjamin, clad in a small blte 
shirt, and wearing the same deliberate and responsible air on 
his solemn round face. The youth was nine years old and 
small for his age, and his short legs could get no grip on the 
sheep, which appeared several sizes larger than the shearer. 
But he lay prone on its hody like a resolute small frog, digging 
in his knees and snipping away at the woolly monster 
with little brown arms that had hardly outgrown dimples. 
When the sheep kicked it heaved him bodily into the air, but 
the big hands beside him held it down again and directed his 
small shears. It was hard work, but Reggie meant to get his 
prize, and there were two to be shorn. “ Don’t thee look up, boy,” 
said Blue Shirt Senior warningly, “ thou'lt miss thy time”; and 
Blue Shirt Junior obediently turned away his eyes from the 
crowd at the barrier and went on steadily snipping. It is a 
fine thing to be a prize-man at nine years old, and finer still 
to carry on traditions of ability. Among the “able-men” 
of W before the Armada there was a William Peres, 
pikeman, enrolled among those who were to defend the realm, 
und there is no reason to suppose that the Peres who wore 
corselet and burgonet and carried an eighteen-foot pike more 





They were all at it for dear life, and no time. 








than three hundred years ago was not an ancestor of the 
small sheep-shearer in the blue shirt. Many local names are 
unchanged since then. John the Webbe was doubtless the 
progenitor of the W—— Webbes of Henry VIIL’s time 
clothiers, apprentices of Bristol merchants and prosperous 
men, one of whom left to a certain Eliza Clark the notable 
legacy of “two pairs of sheets, not the best pair, nor the worst 
but mediocre.” From the earliest days shearing and spinning 
and weaving have employed and supported the Somerset 
peasantry, because “sheep,” as an old authority says, “is the 
most profitablest cattle a man can have.” And the English 
“ Webbes” were trained and taught by foreign craftsmen 
since shortly after the Conquest, though Somerset men 
have never liked strangers, as the Protector’s Flemings 
found in Edward VI.’s days. “John the Frenchman” 
lived in W—— when Edward II. was King. History does 
not say what became of him, but more than one local 
patriot expressly stipulated that his chantry priest must not 
be a Frenchman. And there is a quaint local illustration of 
the early law for protecting aliens in a thirteenth-century 
record of a neighbouring village:—“ Wolward the Tucker 
found drowned near L——. No-one issuspected. Judgment, 
misadventure. NoEnglishry. Therefore murder.” But when 
the domestic industry had become international trade, then 
came the time of great fortunes and great poverty. The great 
lords enclosed and the great capitalists suppressed, and the 
land became poor in the poverty of them that should defend 
the realm. Splendid churches were raised by the wealthy 
capitalists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
national defence failed with the decay of the poor tenants, 
who could not farm their holdings because of the enclosures, 
The weakness of English naval defence was an international 
gibe in the time of Henry VI.: “ Where be our ships, where 
be our swords become? Our enemies bid for a ship set a 
sheep.” Trades must fluctuate, and the lesser men must 
suffer; and when they are deprived of accupation and driven 
off the land, the age that sees 
“ Trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ” 
sees the walls of empire shaken. And when the Most 
Christian King turned the Church out of doors, then the poor 
suffered again, because the hungry courtiers who got the 
Church lands had no regard for tenants’ rights. Leland 
describes this part of Somerset as full of enclosures, und 
though many of these were doubtless tilled, yet he mentions a 
certain Duke in the neighbourhood who took “much fair 
ground very fruitful of corn” and enlarged his park “to the 
compass of six miles, not without many curses of the poor 
tenants.” And yet at that time certain villages bordering . 
W , sleepy now and silent, were busy centres of life, 
“standing much by clothing,” and the inhabitants were 
beginning to build themselves the “fair houses of stone” 
that are standing to-day. But by the Restoration the 
“brokers and factors” had spoiled the trade for the West 
Country villages and caused. infinite distress. The great 
company of Merchant Adventurers, which made Bristol the 
second town in the kingdom, was decaying, and the old com- 
plaint that home-spun cloth was put aside for the finer foreign 
webs came back again. Earl Simon the Righteous had tried 
to remedy that by bidding the patriotic “not to seek over- 
precious raiment,” but wear native manufactures, though 
unbecoming ! 

But the day of capital and factory work was approach- 
ing, and now the W-—— sheep-shearers have nothing to 
do with the fleece when once it is off the sheep's back, 
unlike the Northern farmers, who send it to the mill 
and get it back in rough homespun: one fleece clothes a 
man! The craft has left us, and though a vast family of 
Dyers peoples one end of the village and Weavers the other, 
the original use of the names is out of mind. Thanks to 
the old redding works, and the ancient quarries, out of 
which some of the noblest towers in the kingdom were built 
centuries ago, W: men have not been at the mercy of a 
shifting trade as were some of their neighbours, and it is pleasant 
to imagine that they now stand on much the same footing as 
they did when their forefathers were enrolled in the county 
musters as pikemen, archers, and billmen. The labourer’s 
condition has improved vastly in the last hundred years, 
and men who lead a decent, laborious, and cheerful existence 
on a pound a week, and bring up “long vam'leys”’ besides, 
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lay no inconsiderable part in the welfare of kingdoms. The 


wage is hard to earn and the ways are narrow, but the most 
prosperous have not always the most grit. Neither have 
certain of the younger generation, who enjoy more privileges 
than the elder, always the more enterprising character. The 
farmers say that a prolonged education makes the modern boy 
“too proud to work,” and “ book larnen ain’t no martal use to 
plant tarmuts.” Indeed, the cleverest man in the village left 
school at ten, and was accustomed, in his own business 
intervals, to clean the house and get the dinner and fight 
an elder brother for the privilege of blacking the grate, while 
bis mother was away on a sixteen-mile tramp with the letters. 
Ané@ many of the small farmers lead a life no less laborious 
and thrifty than their humbler neighbours, working their 
small holdings alone with wife and sons, thinking no hard- 
ship of their toilsome, frugal, and cheerful lives, and 
would probably rather die than go and live in the town. 
These villages are full of such men, who love the soil that 
breeds them with a devotion no less strong because they 
will not speak of it to strangers, sentiment being no 
part of their workaday life; but the red lanes and the 
spring pastures and ploughing fields are an intimate part of 
their nature. The industrious shearer of nine is a worthy 
descendant of the pikeman who “defended the realm,” 
and doubtless sheared sheep too, twelve generations ago. 
Their poverty is an independent poverty, and goes to make 
character. Some people have disabilities that seem to be in 
favour of success, like the men who fought at Minden. 
Advanced education does not always take effect upon their 
brains, fortunately. Another champion shearer, the descendant 
of prize-men, although naturally averse from literary pursuits, 
was laid up for weeks with pleurisy, and during that time 
actually read through “Treasure Island,” sent from the 
Rectory among a heap of illustrated papers. “ Passon” 
remarked to his mother that Charlie was turning a scholar. 
“No, sure,” said she reassuringly; “it don’t stop in’s head 
long enough to hurt ’en.” 

Too much traffic in borrowed ideas is not the best training 
for such men. There is a certain wisdom that comes from the 
soil, and makes a character not moulded in Board-schools. 
There need be no lack of such as “ should defend the realm” 
while these men are able to remain on the land and continue 
to live by it in the state of sturdy independence that has 
moulded their race and made it endure, since— 

“ Self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—I submit to you my report upon the Experiment which, 
thanks to the patriotic generosity of your readers, we have so 
fortunately been enabled to carry out. 

The bulk of the men assembled at Hounslow on Thursday, 
March 15th, and the remainder of those originally enrolled, 
in the course of the next few days. For example, Private 
Binns, now a trooper in the 15th Hussars, finished his work 
at Leeds on Saturday afternoon, March 17th, and mounting his 
bicycle, rode through the night and reported himself in camp 
on Sunday afternoon. 

On Friday, March 16th, the morning after assembly, free 
gymnastics and running drill commenced at 7 a.m., and at 
9am. there was squad drill. The rest of the day was spent 
in fitting uniforms and boots. Next morning free gymnastics 
and running drill took place at 7 a.m., after which fitting 
clothing was continued, and in the afternoon the men went 
on “ Pass.” On Monday morning, in addition to work similar 
to that of Friday and Saturday, the first lesson was given in 
“field signals”; there was a lecture on “ Discipline,” and in 
the afternoon the Company went for the first time to the 
gymnasium. Next morning we commenced extended order 
drill, and on the day following the process of “scattering” 
from fours was photographed by a representative of the 
County Gentleman. Rifles were served out on Friday, 
March 23rd—that is to say, on the eighth day of the 
training—and “firing exercises” were commenced on the 
26th. On the 30th we had our first visitor, Prince Alexander 
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of Teck, who saw the men at their dinners, attended the 2 p.m. 
parade, and also the gymnasium from 3 to 4. Next day 
(Saturday) Brigadier-General Donald inspected the barrack- 
rooms and expressed warm approval of their appearance. On 
Monday, April 2nd, semaphore signalling was commenced, 
and also bayonet fighting. On the 3rd we taught knotting 
and lashing, and had a visit from General Sir Richard 
Harrison. On the 4th each section made a “trestle,” and on 
the following day we consiructed a “single-lock” bridge. 
On the 6th we had our first “attack drill”; on the 24th the 
miniature range was opened; and on the 26th the first lecture 
on outposts was delivered (preparatory to commencing “ out- 
post drills,” which were afterwards practised rather frequently), 
and the first lessons were given in Morse signalling. 

The training progressed gradually, and yet with considerable 
rapidity. Every item of the programme was itself practised 
very carefully, with a view to securing the needful smartness 
or proficiency in it; but we endeavoured, by giving plenty of 
variety, to prevent the men from becoming bored. All this 
time a certain number of men were daily instructed in 
musketry with the Wilkinson Sub-Target, and also in the 
miniature range. The latter was, moreover, kept open after 
working hours for private practice, and was always in use 
until dark. Tent-pitching was taught for the first time on 
May 4th, and on the 7th we were visited by the Secretary of 
State for War and the Adjutant-General. On the 9th the 
whole Company paraded for the first time in marching order, 
—sundry instructional parades having previously taken place 
by sections. On the 16th a scheme of night outposts was 
rehearsed by day, after having been on the previous day 
explained in the course of the usual lecture, and on the 
evening of the 18th it was carried out with blank cartridge. 
On the 2lst range-finding (with Barr and Stroud and Meko- 
meter) and judging distance were commenced simultaneously. 
On the 30th we had our first ceremonial parade and march- 
past. On June 2nd the subject of the lecture was “ March 
Discipline” and the care of feet, and upon that day, as well as 
upon Whit-Monday, we again practised marching-past. On 
June 5th the Company marched to Windsor, and was inspected 
by his Majesty the King, who graciously complimented the men 
on their performances, and mentioned that the Experiment in 
which we were engaged was of “considerable national import- 
ance.” The officers lunched with the household and the men 
were entertained in the riding-school. The actual marching 
time for the twelve miles was, on the march to Windsor three 
hours fifteen minutes, and on the return journey three hours 
minutes. Two men fell out on the way back. The 
men had not previously performed a route march, but bad 
frequently covered five miles “trot and walk” between 7 a.m. 
and8a.m. Throughout the training, from the first day until 
the return from Aldershot, running drill took place every 
morning at 7 a.m.; the distance at first was short, but 
was gradually increased until three miles, the intended limit, 
had been reached. When finally tested, every man in the 
Company completed the mile, with leggings, rifle, waistbelt 
and bayonet, and one pouch, under eight minutes. 

Lectures were given, on most days, at 12.5, and lasted half- 
an-hour. The subjects were chosen, so far as possible (after a 
general foundation of knowledge bad been laid), with a view 
to explaining some forthcoming drill or exercise, or I devoted 
myself to criticising the performance of it. Occasionally, also, 
special matters were explained, with or without the aid of 
maps, to non-commissioned officers and candidates for pro- 
motion. The promotion of sixteen lance-corporals took place 
on June 13th, and the promotions of corporals and sergeants 
were dated respectively July 11th and August 9tb. 

After some little practice by sections in field entrenchments, 
carried out with difficulty owing to the extreme hardness of 
the ground, which caused waste of time, a series of competi- 
tions was arranged. No. 1 Section constructed a “fire 
trench protected against oblique fire of artillery”; No. 2 
a “fire trench protected against reverse fire of infantry”; 
No. 3 placed a “hedge in a state of defence”; and 
No. 4 constructed a “gun-pit.” In all cases the section 
commanders (Cadet) designed and traced the works, and 
superintended their construction, absolutely unaided. The 
gun-pit won, and Sergeant Currie, a very intelligent lad of 
eighteen years of age, deserves infinite credit on account of 
it. The work was quite faultless in every respect. Sergeant 
Currie has since enlisted in the Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
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company would make all the difference.* Therefore let ug 
not be deceived; the lesson of the Spectator Company is not 
that a fighting unit equal to the worst of our Regulars can 
be made in six months, but that if captains of Regular com. 
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to which twelve in all have gone. After our return from 
Aldershot a competition, by files, in hasty entrenchments was 
carried out, partly with the “ Beatts spade” and “ Wemyss 
multimplement,” and partly with full-sized tools. Great 
diligence, and in many cases no little skill, was displayed. panies had the advantages that I enjoyed at Hounslow, 
To convey an approximate idea of the manner in which a | their men would be ever so much better trained than they 
day's work was in normal circumstances divided, the following | 4re; and secondly, that We can, by means of a six months’ 
may be found useful :—6 a.m., réveillé; 6.30 a.m., coffee and | course of recruits training, followed by, say, a score of 
biscuits; 7 a.m. to 8 a.m., running drill, free gymnastics, | drills and exercises and a week in camp annually, on Volun. 
physical drill, bayonet fighting; 8 a.m., breakfast; 9 a.m. to teer lines, produce a Reserve Army fit to relieve from garrison 
10 a.m., drill; 10 a.m. to 11 a.m., cleaning up, &c.; 11 a.m. to | duty all Regulars on the outbreak of a great war, and, after a 
12 noon, tactical or other practical instruction; 12.5 p.m. to brief final preparation, to fight European conscripts. I con- 
12.35 p.m., lecture; 1 p.m., dinner; 145 p.m. to 2.40 p.m., | sider that had the Spectator Company continued to exist for 
| the next five years, and undergone the intermittent training 


signalling; 2.45, march to gymnasium at the barracks; 3 p.m. ; ent | 
to 4 p.m., gymnastics, and then return to camp; 5 p.m., tea; that I have suggested, annually during that period, it would 


5.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. (latterly), communicating drill for non- | have been at the end not quite so smart on parade, yet never- 
commissioned officers. Many of the men, from soon after tea, theless at least twice as valuable as a fighting unit; it would, 
and often until dark, practised signalling, or jumping over when thus matured, have been fit to fight any company of its 
the escalading course. There was a half-holiday on Wednes- | On size, in all the world, except a company of the Brigade 
days ; and on Saturdays, after “ General Fatigue” and barrack- of Guards or a company of one of our Line battalions in 
room inspection, the men were allowed to go on “ Pass” in | India. , ; ; aay 

plain clothes until 11 p.m.on Sunday. Occasionally there was a | One thing more before I conclude with a brief statistical 
night outpost exercise, in which case the men had a cup of | statement of results. Very flattering remarks have been made 
“Oxo” for supper and were excused from 7 a.m. parade on | about the extraordinary steadiness, and the smartness, of the 
the following morning. From time to time the Company | Experimental Company on parade. I will explain how this 
proceeded by train to carry out tactical exercises on Chobham | @pparent miracle came to be achieved. It was not because of 
Common or elsewhere. Erroneously supposing Chobham | the time devoted to drill—this was all too little—but becanse 
Common to be Government ground, I regretfully confess to | of the numerous visits paid throughout the training by 
having been a trespasser upon it; but notwithstanding my | distinguished officers and others. The men were so often put 
having thus offended, Lord Onslow heaped coals of fire upon my oa their mettle, and determined to do their level best, that 
head by readily giving permission for further use of his land. | without any special efforts upon the part of their instructors 
The additional funds provided by generous subscribers enabled _ their “ best” became, undeniably, very good indeed. To me, 








us to make these expeditions, to the exceeding benefit of all 
concerned. Finally, we proceeded to Aldershot on Monday, 
August 27th, and remained there until September Ist. I wish 
very much that we had remained longer, and have no doubt that 
the men would gladly have done so. The fact is that I was 
nervous about difficulties with the Military Police in the town 
of Aldershot; I feared that our men might be chaffed by 
Regular soldiers and show fight, in which case the Military 
Police might not have been strictly impartial. Such fears 
were actually groundless, the Regulars were exceedingly 
friendly, and the Military Police (so I was assured by a 
sergeant of that admirable force) “had never had to do 
with a quieter set of men.” I smiled at this, reflecting 
that the sergeant was unacquainted with the private 
life of the Spectator Experimental Company, who, although 
fortunately lamb-like enough in the streets of Aldershot 
and Hounslow, were much addicted to horseplay and 
practical joking in their own quarters. 


THE LESSONS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


Before the training commenced I asked various officers of 
all ranks, from Generals downwards, this question: “If you 
were given one hundred recruits, anda free hand, could you 
in six months make them as well drilled a company and better 
trained than any you yourself have ever commanded?” 
no case was the reply in the negative. I will now answer, 
after the event, this same question by asserting that only one 
company ever under my own command, H Company, 
2nd Battalion Somersetshire Light Infantry, trained at 
Devonport under exceptionally favourable conditions in 1895, 
can stand comparison with the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany in September, 1906. H Company was not quite 
so smart at drill, and was perbaps equal, certainly 
not better, from the training point of view. At Devon- 
port I had the advantage of free access to the lands of 
my brother-in-law and of other relatives, and had the one 
and only chance in all my service; without it H Company 
would have been as inferior to the Spectator Company as any 
other company that Ihave known. But there is another side to 
the picture. In actual war, the Spectator Company would for 
some time, at all events, have been greatly inferior to H Com- 
pany. Why? Merely because, though knowledge of soldiering 
can easily be imparted in six months, it is impossible in 
that time to turn boys of seventeen into men of twenty- 
five, or to inculcate the understanding and experience, and, 
above all, the habit of discipline. The leaven of veteran 
non-commissioned officers and old soldiers in a Regular 





Tn | 


' at all events, the standard of drill arrived at was astonishing, 
and beyond my fondest hopes. When I explain for the benefit 
| of practical soldiers that I had but one drill instructor per 
section, and that the strongest section included twenty-nine 
men and the weakest twenty-four, they will, I think, agree 
with me that first-rate drill, without the aid of special circum. 
stances, could scarcely have resulted. 


It remains now to give the statistics already promised :— 


MEASUREMENTS (AVERAGE). 
At the end of 


On joining. At the end of 





3 months. 6 months. 
Height ...... 5 ft. 72 in. 5 ft. 8} in. 5 ft. 8} in. 
Chest .......00 35 in. 36} in. 363 in. 
Weight ...... 134 lb. 142 lb. 1404 lb. 


The average age on joining was nineteen years ten months, the 
| ages ranging from seventeen to twenty-four. The very hot 
weather during the latter part of the training naturally resulted 
in a loss of weight as compared with the measurements taken at 
the end of the first three months. 


GYMNASTIC RESULTS. 


The men were set eight exercises by Colonel Rolt (the Inspector 
of Gymnasia), and tested accordingly by Lieutenant Hutchison, 
| Coldstream Guards, Superintendent of Gymnasia at Chelsea 
Barracks. Colonel Rolt had seen the Company himself about a 
month before the inspection, and informs me that, having regard 
to the superior physique displayed, he had directed Lieutenant 
| Hutchison not to err upon the side of generosity when awarding 
marks. The results were as under :—Full marks, 80; qualifica- 
| tion, 40; highest individual score, 79; lowest, 53; average, 69°3, 
| or nearly 87 per cent. 


MUSKETRY. 

| Of 103 men belonging to the Company at the time, 94 com- 
| pleted the course, Table B, for trained soldiers. The Recruit’s 
| Course, Table A, was omitted; but the use of the Wilkinson 

Sub-Target afforded a very efficient substitute. The results were 
| as follows :—Marksmen, 31; first-class shots, 50; second-class, 13; 
| third-class, nil ; Company average, 196°84. Twenty men who had 
| failed to “qualify” (i.¢., to make 90 points in the preliminary prac- 
| tices) were nevertheless permitted to fire, and of these four became 
marksmen. Good and bad luck were evenly divided; two men 
failed to be marksmen by one point only, but, upon the other 
hand, one secured that honour by making the exact 210, and we 
were “saved by an acid-drop” from having a third-class shot, the 
worst man making the exact 125. 

In field-firing at Aldershot, the percentage of hits, made with 


* Since these words were written, a speech made by me at Sheffield has 
become notorious. It was misunderstood by another speaker and also in- 
completely reported, with the result that it has been made to appear as if I 
had aspersed the quality of the Spectator men, I need scarcely say that 
nothing was further from my thoughts; I have never in my life seen a mote 
promising lot of young soldiers. My speech was not intended to express, and 








did not express, the slightest alteration of opinion in regard to the Spectator 
Company. What that opinion has always been was made familiar to your 
readers in the letters that appeared in your columns over my signature almost 
weekly during the past six months, 
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’ borrowed for the occasion from the Grenadier 
"9, There were twenty-eight hits scored on the 
llery target at twelve hundred yards as measured 
d Stroud Range-finder. These scores, considering 
good. 


SIGNALLING. 

inspecting officer, Lieutenant Stone, Somerset 
To == Morse, 42 non-commissioned officers and 
- in semaphore, 67 non-commissioned officers and men. 
yr aor on a second attempt a month later, 16 more men 

assed in semaphore, making 83 in all. d ; 
It is noteworthy that we had not the services of a certificated 
signalling instructor, except for the last month, during which 


« short rifles,’ 
Guards, was 5° 
long-range arti 
with the Barr an 
the very bad light, were 


Sergeant Aitken, Depot, Royal Fusiliers, did wonders with 
en selected non-commissioned officers and men in Morse 
signalling. 


TRAINING RESULTS. 

The opinions of Sir John French, and those which some of 
formed from personal observation, were, I am 
glad to say, very favourable. My own I have already given, 
1 trust impartially. Official Reports are being prepared for 
the Army Council, and will, I hope, be published in due 
course. Meanwhile, though I am no great believer in “ paper 
soldiering,” it is interesting to note the results of the written 
examinations of candidates for the ranks of sergeant and 
corporal. In tactics and iield engineering the “questions 
consisted to a great extent of extracts from Sandhurst, 
Militia Competitive, and Promotion examinations. In _ tactics, 
Lance-Sergeant May, a lad of seventeen, made 91 marks out of 
100; and Sergeant White, aged nineteen (now a trooper in the 
15th Hussars), made 89. Several scores of 75 to 85 were made in 
both tactics and field engineering. 

CONDUCT. 

The behaviour of the men was exceedingly good. Offences 
which in the Regular Army would have involved entries in 
defaulter sheets were very rare. 

FINANCE, 

Owing to certain charges, due to the public, for gas, water, &c., 

and for damages, not yet having been presented, we are still 


your readers 


is every reason, in short, why the child whom it is sought to catch 
in the net of our continuation-school system should carefully 
evade capture. And it is an unfortunate but undoubted fact 
that, for various reasons which will readily suggest themselves to 
those who come into contact with our working classes, neither 
the child’s parents nor his employer will, as a rule, countenance 
the giving of any facilities that seem likely, from their own selfish 
and short-sighted points of view, to diminish in any way the 
child’s immediate wage-earning and productive powers. 

Surely the obvious remedy is to lengthen the period of compulsory 
education. If the child were kept till sixteen at the day school, 
the curriculum could be so adjusted that during the last two 
years certain subjects would be specialised in according as the 
pupil was destined for the office desk or the workman’s bench. 
The additional expense would, I believe, be neutralised by 
abolishing the present costly and unsuccessful continuation 
schools, and perhaps raising the minimum age to six. 


—I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST LESSER. 
117 Holland Road, W. 





UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
[To true Epiror or tus “Sprecraron.”’] 

Srr,—Will you allow me, as a mother, to endorse fully the 
importance which your leading article in the Spectator of 
September 29th attaches to military training for young men 
under twenty-one? Quite apart from the mere soldiering 
point of view, what a vista it calls up of smart, alert, well- 
mannered, erect young men, instead of the slouching, narrow- 
chested, boorish youths of our streets and slums (dare I say it ? 
even of our University towns). Good as are the gymnasiums 
in our public schools, they do not seem, somehow, to have the 
desired effect. As a mother, I should be delighted to-morrow 
if I could send my Uppingham boy of eighteen to one of your 
National Training Centres, and as a citizen I consider the boon 
would be the greatest ever yet conferred upon our working- 
| class population.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. B. 








unable to close the accounts, the greater part of which, however, | 


have been already audited. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Potiock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming, September 27th, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sonteneslpidains 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
[To THz Epiron or Tuk “SPECTaTOR.”] 
Srr,—The letter from Mr. Medd in your issue of Septem- 
ber 29th calls attention to an undoubted evil in our midst,—viz., 
the grave economic waste involved in the present system of 
educating working-class children, at an enormous cost, up to a 
point where they are only beginning really to “learn ” anything 
—in the true sense of the word—and then launching them forth 
into the world, to continue their studies or not, as they please. 
At an age when public-school boys are considered to be at the 


bottom of the educational ladder, these childrey—they are | 


nothing better—are deemed to be ripe enough to enter the 
world. For this is what “leaving school” means for a working 
boy or girl. It means in many cases a sudden transition from 
dependence to independence, from a world of restraint to 
a world of almost complete freedom, from a position of 
irresponsibility to one of responsibility, although, alas! the 
latter aspect of the change is seldom realised by the pro- 
tagonist himself until too late, if at all. 

Iam not now, however, so much concerned with dwelling on 
the evils resulting, more particularly in large towns, from 
this illogical and harmful state of things. My real object in 
writing is to question whether Mr. Medd has hit upon the 
right remedy in advocating the cause of the continuation schools. 
I venture to suggest that a more effective and simpler solution of 
the problem would result from raising the age for compulsory 
day-school attendance, at any rate in the towns, to sixteen, and 
abolishing the continuation schools altogether. It is admitted 
that the latter schools, like the majority of technical schools, are 
at present miserably attended. Their very institution testifies to 
the fact that in the opinion of the authorities the previous com- 
pulsory day-school education was inadequate. But these self-same 
authorities made the colossal mistake of thinking that the average 
working boy or girl would voluntarily submit to further schooling, 
and that the average parent and employer would do anything to 
encourage their so doing. Be it remembered that it is contrary 
to all human nature for a child, an average normal child, 
voluntarily to place itself under any form of restraint, but especially 
a form of restraint which has previously always been associated 
with compulsion. It is absurd to expect that a boy of fourteen 
should understand the real advantages of a more complete 
education, and be naturally keen on improving himself. ‘There 


MOHAMMEDANS IN INDIA. 

[To 
Srr,—Your editorial notes in the Spectator of September 29th 
on the Times article of the previous Wednesday express the 
traditional policy of the Government of India,—how strongly 
it is determined to hold the balance evenly between the 
various sections of the Indian population, and not to allow an 
unfair dominance to any one race or creed. The Times article, 
as well as the articles on Indian affairs which appeared on the 
same day and on September 11th, appear to support a claim 
to unfair dominance on the part of the Mohammedans, 
whose dissatisfaction with their general position, says the 
Times, has been growing for some time. But though 
grievances are vaguely alluded to, only two are specified :— 
(1) That in the matter of honours and decorations Moham- 
medans have been left out in the cold; (2) that a Governor 
who assured them of the goodwill of Government has been 
allowed to resign. 


As regards (1), it is quite true that in the Punjab and Bengal, 
| which contain over forty million out of the sixty-two million 
Mohammedans of India, people professing this creed do not enjoy 
as many higher appointments under Government, which lead to 
honours and decorations, as their numbers would appear to entitle 
them to. Similarly among the Hindus the lower castes do not rise 
to the higherappointments. The Goalas, quite a respectable caste, 
nearly four millions strong in Bengal, claim but one appointment, 
and that a subordinate one. The semi-Hindu Rajbaugshis and 
Namasudras are entirely unrepresented in the higher grades. In 
the United Provinces the Chamars have a strength of nearly six 
millions, but not a single post in the higher grades of Government 
service is held by a member of their caste. The Mussulmans of 
the Punjaband Bengal are mostly converts from low-caste Hindus, 
and are, like them, very illiterate. It is hardly a matter of com- 
plaint that the literate classes in India, as elsewhere, monopolise 
the higher appointments. 

In the United Provinces, however, where the Mussulmans 
number only seven millions, or fourteen per cent. of the popu- 
lation, they enjoy nearly four times as many high appointments 
in proportion to their numerical strength as the Hindus, and, if 
Hindu immigrants from Bengal are excluded, the proportion in 
their favour is much greater. The reason is that in the United 
Provinces the Mussulmans are much better educated, and occupy, 
indeed, a higher position, than in Bengal. 

The dissatisfaction of Mussulmans with their position is highly 
creditable to them, but is hardly a ground for any departure from 
our traditional policy of impartiality between the various creeds. 
I see by the last advices that the Namasudras, a humble caste in 
Bengal, are also dissatisfied with their position, 

The Times states that Indian Mohammedans have a common 
language, Urdu, which is, of course, not the case. They are said 
to owe their strength of character to their traditions as a ruling 
| race. I suppose that out of sixty-two millions, not five millions, 


gue Eptron or Tuk “Speecraron.”] 
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though the Mussulmans habitually married natives, are in any 
way descended from the Pathan, Afghan, or Moghul invaders. 
And they are certainly not a race, people, or nation. The Times 
statement that the Mohammedans count among their numbers the 
martial people of the North is true to a certain extent. Many 
Jats and a few Rajputs have been converted, but generally the 
martial races of the North—Sikhs, Rajputs, Ghoorkas—are non- 
Mohammedan. 

As regards (2), the goodwill of Government towards the 
Mohammedans has never been in doubt. Government has always 
encouraged them in their efforts to improve their position. The 
statement that they resent the resignation of a Governor, who 
assured them of the goodwill of Government, is a cryptic utter- 
ance to which I was some time in finding a clue. I think I have 
now found it. In a farewell address the retiring Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Bampfylde Fuller, is reported to have said :— 
** When he came to the province, he was surprised to notice how 
grossly the interests of the Mohammedans were being neglected. 
In the Police Department, in the provincial and subordinate Civil 
Service, the percentage of Mohammedans was exceedingly low. 
He did what he could in this matter. The time had come when 
Mvhammedans could no longer keep silence.” 

So the goodwill of Government means discrimination in favour 
of a creed in the bestowal of appointments. No wonder there is 
unrest among Mohammedans, and a corresponding unrest among 
Hindus. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Ovp LIBERAL. 





THE UNREST IN INDIA. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Sprcrator.’’) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 6th inst., in the article “ The 
Unrest in India,” it is thus written:—‘ Even during the 
Mutiny, when the military class had revolted the people 
remained quiescent, and accepted the defeat of their armed 
representatives with a quiet submission which made the con- 
tinuance of the foreign rule possible, if not easy. Had the 
peasantry, who are eight-tenths of the population, risen 
against us, victory would have been impossible.” The Spectator 
is always courteous, and perhaps will permit me to urge that 
there is a good deal in the above passage which is incorrect. 
The Mutiny may be said to have been chiefly confined to the 
Central Provinces, the North-West Provinces, and Oudh, and 
it may pretty safely be advanced that, from Benares_ to 
Delhi, throughout Bundelkund, in the whole of Oudb, and 
nearly throughout the Central Provinces, the people were 
in open insurrection. The horrors enacted at Jhansi, and on 
those who tried to escape from Cawnpore and Futtygurh, 
conclusively showed that this was no mere case of a military 
rising, and possibly, though not certainly, the worst atrocities 
committed in 1857 were caused by the civil population.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. F. P. Harcourt, Col. 
County Club, Guildford. 


P.S.—I perhaps ought to mention that I passed in 1857 from 
Nusseerabad to Agra, and by Cawnpore into Oudb, and ean 
vouch for the truth of what I urge,—z.e., that within the tracts 
referred to the population was for the most part hostile. 





THE TRANSVAAL AND NATAL. 
(To tae Eprror or tue ‘‘Sprectator.”} 
Srr,—Your article of August 25th onthe Transvaal and Natal 
has just reached us here, and while admitting the force of 
your contentions, may I, as a Natal Colonist, venture a few 
criticisms upon it? You attach more importance to the 
remarks of the Minister of Justice than we do here, and state 
that proposals have come from the smaller State. That is 
hardly the case yet; and while the Prime Minister has 
declined to back up his subordinate, the Leader of Opposition, 
Mr. Moor, probably the ablest man in Natal, has just 
issued a manifesto against the change. [Elections are 
now going on, and I do not think one-fifth of the candi- 
dates are in favour of amalgamation. The reasons why we 
doubt the wisdom of amalgamation are not entirely local. 
The change might not be a benefit Imperially; no 
doubt it would secure a British majority in the united 
Colony, but it might be answered by the amalgamation 
of the Orange and Cape Colonies, which would then have a 
certain Dutch majority. South Africa would then be split 
into two very antagonistic bodies, and federation, our real 
goal, deferred to a very distant future. Then there are some 
reasons you have not noticed against the change. It is felt 
that amalgamation means absorption. The main interests of 
Natal are agricultural. It requires opening up by local rail- 
ways. The great difficulty is to get produce to market. If 
we amalgamate with the Transvaal, there is a danger that 











everything will be sacrificed to the mining industry, which is at 
times a little oppressive even now. Another objection ig that 
Natal would have to accept manhood suffrage and electoral 
districts based on the number of voters in each district, . Now 
half or more of the white population live in two towns, the 
larger of which, Durban, lives by the transit of goods. The 
consequence of amalgamation would be that even the small 
contingent that we should send to the united Assembly would 
not be really representative of the wants of our community, 
As for the financial stress, we shall get over that. A good 
deal of it is due to extravagant and foolish expenditure in the 
past. The native question is no doubt serious; but the late 
explosion has, most here think, cleared the air, made a new 
rising very improbable, and proved our capability of meetin 
an emergency.—I am, Sir, &c., A Natat Cotonisr,— 
Natal, September. 





THE SPOILT CHILD OF THE LAW. 
(To rue Epirok or tar “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I read with considerable interest the article appearing 
under the above heading in last week's Spectator, and, as one 
having a sometime association with the law, can endorse to 
the full what your contributor there says. 


A married woman can certainly play “fast and loose” in g 
manner that is not permitted to any other person amenable to the 
English law. Even to obtain a judgment against her you must 
proceed with the utmost wariness, for there are not a few pitfalls 
to be avoided; but it is only when this has been done that the real 
trouble begins, for the law not infrequently says in effect : “Thus 
far and no further shalt thou go.” For if the defendant has 
separate estate it is likely enough you will find it, to use the 
words of one writer upon the subject, “incased in that execution. 
proof armour, the restraint on anticipation, which in the case of 
a man is ruthlessly condemned as against public policy, but which 
in the case of a woman is permitted... ... Under the impervious 
shelter of this doctrine she can clothe herself in ‘ purple and fine 
linen and fare sumptuously every day,’ however dire may be the 
straits of poverty into which her conduct may drive her wretched 
creditors, for the law in its jealous regard for its darling not only 
refuses to impound the capital, but even denies you the consola- 
tion of receiving the income.” (“Hood Bars v. Cathcart,” 70, 
L.T., 862.) 

It is, however, unnecessary for me to elaborate on this aspect of 
the subject, your contributor having dealt with it with a lucidity 
which leaves nothing to be desired. I wouid rather supplement 
what he has said thereon by other instances of a married woman’s 
immunity from the arm of the law, which, probably owing to 
exigencies of space, he was unable to touch upon. 

In virtue of the peculiar wording of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882 (section 17 or 18, I believe; I have no means 
of verifying which at the moment of writing), any damages or 
costs recovered against her (a married woman) in any (legal) 
proceedings shall be payable out of her separate property and not 
otherwise. The result involved by the italicised words is that 
should the defendant be without separate estate the creditor's 
remedy (at best of doubtful value) is gone, the judgment being 
a proprietary one only,—i.e., available only as against her property 
(if any) and not against her person. From this it follows that 
that salutary method of bringing recalcitrant debtors to book, 
when other means fail—i.e., the commitment summons—is not 
available against a married woman (“Scott v. Morley”). 

But our “ spoilt child” enjoys yet other immunities from legal 
consequences, and the one Iam now about to refer to she enjoys 
at the expense of her husband, for he, poor unfortunate creature, 
is liable to be mulcted in damages to his last penny for any slander 
or libel she may have disseminated concerning her neighbour. 
He is the legal whipping-boy for all the consequences which may 
arise from the exercise of his “ better” half’s unbridled tongue,— 
a prospect surely enough to appal the most insouciant of spouses. 
This was decided in the case of “Seroka v. Kattenburg” 
(17, Q.B.D., 177), which, not having been reversed, is still good 
law. Again, a man may be wrongfully accused of the most 
flagrant immorality, and, however injurious to him such accusa- 
tions may be, the law is quite indifferent to his reputation, and 
he finds, poor disabused mortal, that his case is one which lawyers 
call damnum absque injuria, unless he can establish the fact that 
he has suffered special damage,—i.e., that the imputations have 
injuriously affected him in the way of his business or pro- 
fession. 

On the other hand, acting, very onesidedly it must be 
admitted, on the Shakespearean maxim that “the purest treasure 
mortal times afford is spotless reputation,” the law has in its 
tender solicitude for all womankind made special provision for 
feminine good name, the Slander of Women Act, 1891, enacting 
that words spoken and published which impute unchastity or 
adultery to any woman or girl shall not require special damage to 
render them actionable. Then as regards liability to Income-tax, 
a married woman’s property, except in the case of personal 
earnings, and where at the same time the joint income of the 
husband and wife does not exceed £500, is aggregated with that 
of her husband, with the result that he has the “ privilege” of 
paying Income-tax on another’s income. 

I commend these facts to the consideration of those who may 
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a 
be disposed to lend a not unwilling ear to the present-day clamour 
for woman’s “ emancipation ” (like that blessed word “‘ Mesopo- 
tamia”), and it would be interesting also to know what the suffra- 

ttes have to say thereon. In my judgment, this agitation for 
“women’s rights” is largely a manufactured one, engineered for 
all it is worth by a few women who would be better employed in 
looking after the rising generation and in using their undoubted 
influence and power to secure, as far as they can, that the coming 
race is a manly and virile one, and producing citizens each of 
whom will be able to say, as of old, Civis Romanus sum. 
women are determined to have their rights, so be it. They must 
at the same time recognise that rights and privileges bring corre- 
lative obligations and responsibilities. Then they may learn that 
whilst “speech was silvern, silence would have been golden,” and 
that by their foolish agitation they have lauded themselves “ out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Gro. H. Brown. 
District Council Offices, 59 High Street, Long Eaton. 


[To tie Eprror or tae “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Sm,—It was with great interest that I read the very able 
article in last week's issue entitled “ The Spoilt Child of the 
Law,” but it was nevertheless with a feeling of some dis- 
appointment, owing to the fact that what is undoubtedly a prac- 
tical and important side of the question has either escaped the 
notice of the writer, or has been omitted from the article 
owing to the claims of space. The matter to which attention 
should be chiefly directed is not so much the injury which is 
caused to the large and presumably prosperous tradesmen 
dealing on the credit system with members of “the smart set,” 
but rather the terrible suffering caused by the power reposed 
in the married woman of the poorer class to contract as agent 
for her husband and pledge his credit for necessaries. 


The writer of your article is evidently a man of legal know- 
ledge, but one whose experience has not taken him into any of the 
crowded County Courts in manufacturing towns, where the evil 
mentioned above is shown in all its sordid reality. On every day 
when the Court is sitting a great part of the Registrar’s time is 
taken up by debt collectors, usually of Semitic appearance, 
bringing with them batches of from ten to a hundred summonses 
against labouring men employed in the neighbouring works. 
These summonses are almost invariably against the workmen at 
the instance of shopkeepers engaged in the supply of household 
articles and clothing, for goods supplied to the wife for the use 
of the household. 

While the men are at their work goods are hawked from house 
to house, and the women, tempted by the unscrupulous tradesman 
and by promises of easy payment, order indiscriminately, and with 
little thought of payment, any articles which meet with their 
approval, sometimes, it is true, necessary for the household, but 
more commonly purchased for the sole purpose of raising money 
at the nearest pawnshop. The husband never sees the goods, 
but, on his return from work, finds his house untidy, his meal 
unprepared, and his wife, who should have been attending to his 
wants, either absent from the house or under the influence of 
drink. It is not until the next Court day that he discovers the 
source from which the woman obtained the means of visiting the 
public-house. 


The scene at the Court is not that depicted by your contributor, | 


of the unprotected and unfortunate tradesman unable to obtain 
—- for goods supplied, but the very different one of the 


usband unable to defend the claim, and the tradesman, certain | 


of obtaining his judgment, pressing home his case and exacting 


by his ready tool, the debt collector, his legal rights to the utter- | 
most farthing. A husband has no means of relieving himself | 


from future claims save by giving notice to the tradesman and to 
the world at large that he wiil no longer be responsible for his 
wife’s debts, and a self-respecting man is usually unwilling to 
adopt this course, as he is exposed by it to the unmerited ridicule 
and contempt of his friends and neighbours. 

From this picture it will be readily appreciated that the real 
injury is not that done to the tradesman in the West End, who 
makes up from one customer what he loses from another, and 
takes all risks with his eyes open and with the certainty of 
obtaining a wide advertisement in the Press if he institutes 
proceedings, but that done to the husband of the poorer classes, 
who is compelled to pay debts incurred by an unworthy wife. 

The law, by giving the right to a woman to purchase goods at 
her husband’s expense, and to pledge them for her own purposes, 
affords her every assistance in rendering the home uninhabitable ; 
and it is entirely owing to this that the husband is driven to the 
shelter of the public-house, or, only too often, to the prisoner’s 
dock at the Police Court to answer a charge for wife-beating, 
where his defence of great provocation is usually unavailing. 

The subject is one of sueh wide importance to the working man 


that I have ventured to trespass at some length on your valuable | 
space in order to emphasise the results, which flow naturally from | 


the present unsatisfactory state of the law on the subject of 
married women, 


I an, Sir, &c., G. Freperickx Lucas, 


But if | 


WESLEYANISM AND HELL. 
(To rue Eprror oF tue “Srecraror.”’] 
| Srr,— Whatever may have been the opinions of John Wesley 
in regard to endless torment, it is unquestionable that 
Wesleyanism, as a whole (despite its many merits), gives an 
extreme prominence to hell, especially as preached in Corn- 
wall, but with little, if any, regard to the Bible qualification 
of divine chastisement as a paternal discipline, having the 
child’s good for ite final and certain result. Thus in 
Deuteronomy (viii. 5) God says to Israel: “Thou shalt also 
consider in thine heart, that, as a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee.” But both Wesleyanism 
and the Salvation Army do not appear to “consider in their 
heart” that God spoke truly when thus indicating the real 
object of lel!l, and any other form of paternal punishment, 
Consequently, both these denominations too often plunge souls 
into a condition, first of terror and then of presumption, by 
withholding from them the actual nature of salvation, which 
is a practically fruitful attraction to the Divine Fatherhood in 
Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., W1LL1AM TALLACK, 
Clapton Common, N.E. 





SIMON OF SUDBURY. 

(To tue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—Speaking of Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop and Chan- 
cellor, the writer of the article on “The Peasant Revolt” in 
the Spectator of October 6th states tentatively: “Unless we 
are mistaken, a portion of his skull is still treasured at 
Lambeth Palace.” He has evidently not visited the beautiful 
church of St. Gregory, Sudbury, in the vestry of which the 
entire skull of Simon is to be seen in a box let into the wall. 
This interesting relic is in a good state of preservation, 
though somewhat dark in colour. It has been varnished in 
recent years, at the suggestion, it is said, of the late Sir 
George Humphry, a native of Sudbury. An inscription bas 
been attached to the lid of the box, which terminates as 
follows :— 


“While he was Bishop of London he built the upper part of 
St. Gregory’s Sudbury: and where his father’s house stood ho 
erected a College of Secular Priests and endowed it with the 
Yearly Revenue of one Hundred Twenty two Pounds, Eighteen 
Shillings, and was at length barbarously Beheaded upon Tower 
Hill in London by the Rabble in Wat Tyler’s Rebellion in tho 
Reign of Richard 24 1384,” 
—TI am, Sir, &ce., 

Croydon. 


Henry L. P. Hu.Berr. 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE 


[To tue Eprror or tus “ Seecraror.’’] 


PUBLIC. 


Srr,—As one familiar with the magazines and Reports 
of the Salvation Army (though not in sympathy with 
all its methods), I wish to Mr. Manson (see 
Spectator of October 6th) that profession of conversion, 
according to the Army's theory, is not extorted from appli- 
cants for assistance, though of course it is urged upon them. 
If I am not mistaken, even the inmates of the Labour Colony 
are permitted to attend any place of worship they please. 
Even their own reports of work often mention persons who 
were “elevated” in a temporal sense only,—accepting relief 
| for the body, while declining it for the soul.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Amica PAUPERUM. 


assure 





ARMS OF ENGLAND 
WALES. 


[To rus Eprror or ture “Srecrator.” | 


THE EPISCOPAL AND 


Srr,—Absence from home must be my excuse for not having 
previously seen the notice of “ The Episcopal Arms of England 
|and Wales” which appeared in your issue of August 4th. 

Your reviewer is under several misconceptions. .All the arms 
| in the book are recorded and duly recognised, but “ blazons” 
—i.e., written descriptions—of many of the older ones do not 
occur in the records, and it is to these written descriptions 
only, and not to the arms themselves, that the “ official” and 
“unofficial” applies, a fact which I still maintain is sufficiently 
clearly stated in the preface. The “care and office of arms” 
is certainly committed, by their patents under the Great Seal, 
to the Kings of Arms; but the initiative on points in dispute 
| must be taken by those concerned in each special matter who 
may desire a formal settlement thereof.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

An OFFICER OF ARMS, 
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THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscription towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


The President of Magdalen College, Oxford - £1 10 





We regret that we are not able this week to publish the 
balance-sheet of the Spectator Experimental Company. The 
delay is due to the military authorities not having as yet 
furnished us with the amount of their charges. The rest of the 
accounts are paid. 








POETRY. 
—_—»~— 
THE POET. 
Wirs hands that never tire, 
With heart that never pines, 
He tends the holy fire 
Of world-forsaken shrines, 
Alone within the night 
Of solitary places, 
Where once the leaping light 
Illumed the thronging faces 
With worship burning white. 


Upon the stone he lays 
His hopes and joys and fears; 
He strews his flowering days; 
He strews his fruitful years ; 
Yet, ever flickers low 
The flame, and falters dying, 
Till some tempestuous woe 
That shakes his heart with sighing 
Revives the sacred glow. 


Though all he freely brings 
That he, in vigil-dreams 
May hear a voice that sings 
By far, eternal streams— 
Where darkling terror looms 
Beside the shadowed portal, 
His life, which fire consumes, 
For us with flame immortal 
Shall light the threshold glooms. 
Witrrip Writson Greson. 








BOOKS. 


MR. KIPLING’S NEW BOOK.* 

More than once in these columns we have called Mr. Kipling 
the interpreter to the English-speaking race. Nothing of 
his writing has ever justified the name better than the 
yolume before us. Here we have Mr. Kipling interpreting 
for us some of the chief phases of English history, and 
making us understand by the arts of the storyteller the 
manner of life and thought of the men who of old time 
dwelt in these islands, tilled our fields, fought, loved, 
and feasted, and of the women who turned their wheels 
beside an English fire. We like all the stories, but chiefly 
those which tell how a Sussex manor passed to a Norman Lord, 
and how a Roman Briton served on the Wall of Hadrian. 
In these delightful liftings of the veil of history the story’s 
heart beats against its side, and moves us as we are moved 
by the recital of some poignant entry in Domesday Book, or 
by the actual sight of some vestige of the Roman occupa- 
tion, by the Roman Wall flung in graceful line or long trailing 
curve across the Northumberland fells, or by touching with 
our hands one of the very milestones that marked the steady 
tramp of the legions,—an Imperial pedestrian tour that 
possibly began in Egypt or Palmyra to end in Chesters 
or Borcovicum. There isa Roman tombstone found on the 
Wall, and preserved in Northumberland, erected to a Roman 
officer’s wife, whois described asa Palm)rene. Besides the Latin 
inscription it contains one in the Palmyrene language and 
script,—a kind of primitive Arabic. 





“* Puck of Pook’s Hill. 
[6s.] 


By Budyard Kipling. London: Macmillan 


and Co, 








But we are moving too fast. We must explain the 
mechanism of Mr. Kipling’s interpretation of English his 
Mr. Kipling tells his own children, and so all the children of 

. : of 
the English-speaking world, the story of the land we loye 
Just as Scott and Dickens wrote the history of Scotland end 
Engiand for sons and daughters, so he, after his own method, 
calls up in turn Roman, Saxon, Norman, and mediaeval Jew in 
their habit as they lived, to testify to the part each played in 
ourisland story. The children escape from lessons to the fields 
and there enters to them Puck, the authentic English spirit, 
—the spirit who was too old and wise, too much a part of the 
soil, to leave the island with the fairies. They were “of the 
old profession,” and left in disgust when the Abbeys fell; but 
he was of a still older order, and remained to find, as ever, his 
living and delight in our woods and fields. Puck, having 
bound the children, boy and girl, “ by oak and ash and thorn,” 
not to reveal his mysteries, calls before them first a Norman 
lord of the manor. He is no conventiomal oppressor of the 
poor Saxon churl, but a very perfect, gentle knight. We have 
all learned in the text-books how Norman and English soon 
settled down, and how rapidly the conquered assimilated the 
conquerors. To most of us, however, this statement has 
remained a dead thing. Mr. Kipling, by the genius of his 
imagination, gives it life, and shows what actually happened, 
and how it happened,—what was the living process under 
which Norman and Englishman awoke to find themselves one 
people. His “Young Men at the Manor” recounts how a 
young Norman soldier is given a manor to hold of a great 
Norman Over-Lord, and how he and his friend, the son of 
the old owner, work together to keep it in peace and quiet. It 
is a charming tale, with the prettiest of love motives inter- 
woven. We will cite one passage of extraordinary insight, in 
which the Norman tells how he “ran” his manor :— 

“*T kept the roof on the hall and the thatch on the barn, 
but ...the English are a bold people. His Saxons would 
laugh and jest with Hugh [Hugh was the Norman’s Saxon 
‘chum’]}, and Hugh with them, and—this was marvellous to 
me—if even the meanest of them said that such and such a 
thing was the Custom of the Manor, then straightway would 
Hugh and such old men of the Manor as might be near forsake 
everything else to debate the matter—I have seen them stop the 
mill with the corn half ground—and if the custom or usage were 
proven to be as it was said, why, that was the end of it, even 
though it were flat against Hugh, his wish and command. 
Wonderful! ’—‘ Aye,’ said Puck, breaking in for the first time. 
‘The Custom of Old England was here before your Norman 
knights came, and it outlasted them, though they fought against 
it cruel.’—‘ Not I,’ said Sir Richard. ‘I let the Saxons go their 
stubborn way, but when my own men-at-arms, Normans not six 
months in England, stood up and told me what was the custom 
of the country, then I was angry. Ah, good days! Ah, wonderful 
people! And I loved them all.’” 

There is the whole history of the Conquest in that passage for 
those who will take the trouble to understand it. 

The Roman stories show an equal insight, though Mr. 
Kipling, and still more his illustrator, very greatly exaggerate 
the height of the Roman Wall. That Mr. Kipling has given 
us a true picture of the great stations on the Wall we do not 
doubt for a moment. It is most convincing, as is also the 
picture of the Pictish chief who takes the young officers out 
shooting in the Picts’ country and sells them ponies. Here is 
the account of how a young British officer just appointed to 
his legion took his company up-country to the Wall :— 

«* We went out fully armed,’ said Parnesius, sitting down ; ‘ but 
as soon as the road entered the Great Forest, my men expected 
the pack-horses to hang their shields on. “1,0!” I said; “you 
can dress like women in Anderida, but while you're with me you 
will carry your own weapons and armour.”—*“ But it’s hot,” said 
one of them, “and we haven’t a doctor. Suppose we get sun- 
stroke, or a fever ?”—‘“ Then die,” I said, “and a good riddance 
to Rome! cs 


Up shield—up spears, and tighten your foot-wear !”— 
“Don’t think yourself Emperor of Britain already,” a fellow 
shouted. I knocked him over with the butt of my spear, and 
explained to these Roman-born Romans that, if there were any 
further trouble, we should go on with one man short. And, by 
the Light of the Sun, I meant it too! My raw Gauls at Clausen- 
tum had never treated me so. Then, quietly as a cloud, Maximus 
rode out of the fern (my Father behind him), and reined up across 
the road. He wore the Purple, as though he were already 
Emperor; his leggings were of white buckskin laced yith gold. 
My men dropped like—like partridges. He said uslhieg for 
some time, only looked, with his eyes puckered. Then he crooked 
his forefinger, and my men walked—crawled, I mean—to one side. 
“Stand in the sun, children,” he said, and they formed up on the 
hard road. “What would you have done?” he said to me, “if I 
had not been here?”—“I should have killed that man,” I 
answered.— Kill him now,” he said. “He will not move & 





limb.” —*“ No,” I said. “You've taken my men out of my 
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pa her if I killed hi 
d. I should only be your butcher i illed him now.” 
gn see what I meant?’ Parnesius turned to Dan.— Yes,’ 


said Dan. ‘It wouldn’t have been fair, somehow.’—‘ That was 
what I thought,’ said Parnesius. ‘But Maximus frowned. “ You'll 
never be an Emperor,” he said. “Not evena General will you 
be.” I was silent, but my Father seemed pleased. “I came here 
to see the last of you,” he said. “You have seen it,” said 
Maximus. “I shall never need your son any more. He will 
live and he will die an officer of a Legion—and he might have 
been Prefect of one of my Provinces. Now eat and drink with 
ns,” he said. “Your men will wait till you have finished.” My 
miserable thirty stood like wine-skins glistening in the hot sun, 
and Maximus led us to where his people had set a meal. Himself 
he mixed the wine.’” 

We must leave Mr. Kipling’s enchanting book—there is no 
other word for it—but before we do so we must mention the 
poems which are sandwiched between the tales. Most of them 
illustrate what follows or precedes; but one, with delicious 
irrelevance, is a smuggler’s song of rare quality. This we will 
quote in full as the Envoi to our notice of a book which will 
delight every boy and girl lucky enough to get it as a Christ- 
mas present, and will be devoured with a true thrill of 
pleasure by the “ grown-ups ” before it is slid—never an easy 
task—into the narrow black or brown stocking :— 


“If you wake at midnight, and hear a horse’s feet, 
Don’t go drawing back the blind, or looking in the street, 
Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie. 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by! 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
*Baccy for the Clerk ; 
Laces for a lady; letters for a spy, 
And watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by ! 


Running round the woodlump if you chance to find 

Little barrels, roped and tarred, all full of brandy-wine ; 

Don’t you shout to come and look, nor take ’em for your play ; 
Put the brishwood back again,—and they’ll be gone next day ! 


If you see the stableyard setting open wide ; 

If you see a tired horse lying down inside ; 

If your mother mends a coat cut about and tore ; 

If the lining’s wet and warm—don’t you ask no more! 


If you meet King George’s men, dressed in blue and red, 

You be careful what you say, and mindful what is said. 

If they call you ‘ pretty maid,’ and chuck you ’neath the chin, 

Don’t you tell where no one is, nor yet where no one’s been ! 

Knocks and footsteps round the house—whistles after dark— 

You've no call for running out till the house-dogs bark. 

‘Trusty’s’ here, and ‘ Pincher’s’ here, and see how dumb they 
lie— 

They don’t fret to follow when the Gentlemen go by! 

If you do as you’ve been told, “likely there’s a chance, 

You'll be give a dainty doll, all the way from France, 

With a cap of Valenciennes, and a velvet hood— 

A present from the Gentlemen, along o’ being good! 


Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
*Baccy for the Clerk. 
Them that asks no questions isn’t told a lie— 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the Gentlemen go by 


” 





THE STANDARD OF LIFE.* 
THE dogmatism which was once characteristic of economic 
speculation seems now to be a thing of the past. Every 
school of politics keeps its own economists, and what was 
once, prematurely perhaps, deemed a science is plainly become 
a controversy and a chaos of contending opinion. “It would 
be rash,” says Mrs. Bosanquet in the new edition of the 
volume of essays which gives the title to this article, “to 
formulate any theory of wages as predominant at the present 
day, but now that we have seen how the supposed limitations 
of former theories have broken down, we are free to consider 
some of the actual influences at work in determining the Rate 
of Wages. Foremost amongst these is the Standard of Life” 
(p. 49). The most striking presentment of Mrs. Bosanquet's 
view of human progress and its relation to the standard of 
life is, to our mind, that contained in the essay on “ The 


* (1) The Standard of Life, and other Reprinted Essays. By Helen Bosanquet. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan and Co, [8s. 6d. net. } —(2) Socialism 
and Politics: a Study in the Re-adjustment of the Values of Life. By C. R. 
Ashbee. London: Brimley Johnson and Ince. (3s. 6d. net. ] (3) Women’s 
Work and Wages: a Phase of Life in an Industrial City. By Edward Cadbury, 
M. Cécile Matheson, and George Shann, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
ail aw Immigration and its Effects upon the United States. By Prescott F 
dail, A.B., LL.B, London: G. Bell and Sons. [6s, net.}——(5) Economic and 
Statistical Studies, 1840-1890. By John Towne Danson. ith a brief Memoir 
y his Daughter, Mary Norman Hill; and an Introduction by E. C. K. Gonner, 

-A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science, Liverpool University. London: 
T, Fisher Unwin, (21s, net.] 











Psychology of Social Progress.” “The peculiar feature of 
the life of animals,” she quotes from Professor Stout's volume 
on Psychology, “ which prevents progressive development is 
the existence of instincts, which do for them what the human 
being must do for himself” (p. 91); but, she continues, “man, 
having no sufficient instincts for the purpose, must achieve 
his ends by way of consciously devised means ”’ :— 

“ Again, why isit,” she asks, “that some of us think it undesir- 
able that rich people or the State should play the part of special 
Providence to the poor? The lazy answer reverts to the principle 
of association and says, ‘you must let them feel the consequences 
of being drunken, or idle, or improvident, and then they will 
strive harder against it.’ But this clearly applies only to some 
few among the poor, and even with reference to those few 
indicates only the beginning of the better things we hope for. 
The fuller answer is, that for every man interests naturally arise 
which are capable of organising his life and developing his 
character, the interests of supplying his own wants—higher and 
lower—and those of his family; and if these interests are taken 
out of his hands, without the introduction of others equally 
powerful, he is simply left to drift without the possibility 
of development. The only way of really helping a man is to 
strengthen him by education, timely assistance, opportunities, 
what you will, to meet his own difficulties and organise his own 
life ; and so also of any class in the community, only by their own 
activities can they develop progressive interests, and only by 
purposes and progressive interests can they organise their lives 
successfully.” (p. 103.) 

The characteristic which distinguishes a progressive from a 
stationary or decadent career is the capacity to aim at a 
remote rather than an immediate end, and, in the struggle 
for its attainment, to prefer the means dictated by reason 
to those suggested by the mere instinct of the moment. 
This seems to us to be profoundly true, whether we are 
thinking of individuals or classes. It sums up for us the 
ultima ratio of the standard of life. The industrial world 
may be regarded as a vast market in which the necessities of 
life have, over long periods, become cheaper, while the wages 
of labour have increased. The humanitarian conception of 
progress is comparatively modern, and this advance, such as it 
is, has been secured instinctively by nourishing “a blind life 
within the brain rather than by deliberate rational action.” 
May we not hope that, with the definitely conceived object, and 
the fuller discussion of the methods by which it is to be attained, 
progress may now become more rapid? The habit of intro 
spection, involved in the choice of a standard of life, is derived 
from faculties which are at the disposal of the humblest. It 
enables each one of us to figure for himself a standard of life 
towards which conscious effort must be made. It is in the 
development of this personal responsibility that we must look 
for the attainment of socially competent character. In this 
conception, and in the expansion of it, we shall find, if any- 
where, the true apologia for the economic constitution of 
society as it might and will be:— 

“T am well aware,” says Mrs. Bosanquet (p. 95), “ that we hear 
a great deal about the overstrain of modern life, and we are told 
sometimes that the great mass of the people have no time to lead 
a higher life; we are even threatened with an enormous increase 
of insanity, owing to the high pressure at which we live. My 
own impression is that, as I have been arguing, this high pressure 
is nearly all to the good, and infinitely more hopeful than any 
approach to stagnation.” 

“ Intelligent competition,” to borrow a phrase from Professor 
Walker’s work on Wages, implies a reasoned determination on 
the part of the labourer to take advantage of the mobile and 
adaptable character of his particular commodity—namely, 
labour—and explains to him why labour is the exception to 
the general rule that advancing civilisation cheapens the 
material commodities of life. Competition, regarded from 
this point of view, as the great training-ground in which the 
animate units of our industrial system are led to seek the 
better, and avoid the worse, conditions of employment, is freed 
from the obloquy with which the Socialist seeks to cover it. 
The thought will to some extent reconcile us to the in- 


evitable. 

The main object of Mrs. Bosanquet’s teaching is to impress 
on us the fact that the principal obstacle to progress (in the 
humanitarian sense of the term) lies in the merely instinctive 
attitude towards life, the obstinately “ hand-to-mouth ” habit, 
which is characteristic of a proletariat population. Of such 
material no permanent social building can be made. Opinions 
naturally differ as to the best means of dispelling this quality 
of mind and replacing it by the higher intellectual armament 
which Mrs. Bosanquet describes. The array of books which 
to-day and from time to time we have to consider in these 
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columns shows at least that the controversy is being fully 
debated. We have in this country the inestimable benefit of 
free discussion, and in the open court of public opinion the 
philosophic and sympathetic treatment of the problem by Mrs. 
Bosanquet has already happily acquired some of the authority 
to which it is entitled. Mrs. Bosanquet has the great 
advantage of knowing at close quarters the ambitions and 
difficulties of the poor, and this combination of philosophic 
insight and practical knowledge gives an exceptional value to 
her work. 

There is a vein of Quixotism in the artist turned economist 
which gives a certain charm to Mr. Ashbee’s reflections on 
Socialism and Politics: a Study in the Re-adjustment of the 
Values of Life. In learning to appreciate the true values of 
life the mere economist must sit at the feet of the saint, the 
scholar, and theartist. Nothing is more profoundly mortifying 
to the Liberal economist than to hear his authority invoked 
to sanction an absorbing pursuit of sordid objects. A just 
standard does not ignore the artistic values of life. Mr. 
Ashbee rightly enough feels that the objects for which men 
work and strive are often ignoble, but when he imputes such 
misappreciation specially to the competitive system we can 
think only of Don Quixote and the fulling mills. “ There is 
no room,” he says, “under the competitive system for the 
dreamer, however good his work may be. It is not that 
society does not want his work—society is only too glad to 
have it—but the present organisation does not admit of its 
being done” (p. 12). Is the artist always quite reasonable ? He 
has the joy of his work, and “society is only too glad to have 
it.” His reward is less than that of some who minister to 
more ignoble wants, but in dwelling so querulously on the 
material aspect of the question is he not descending to the 
level of those whom he criticises? If these complaints are 
delierate, it is because the artistic view which neglects the 
prose of life has for him been pitched in too highakey. A 
true philosophy will honour those who seek to make life more 
spiritual, but society has its prosaic anatomy from which we 
cannot get away. Mr. Ashbee seems to realise that possibly 
the ignoble prose which he detests would cling also to our 
lives when readjusted by Socialism. ‘ Determine your values 
first,” he says (p. 22). By all means, we reply. It may then 
appear, as Mr. Ashbee himself seems to suspect, that the poet 
and the dreamer may have as high a value under our present 
system as they are likely to enjoy under Socialism. 

Women’s Work and Wages is a record of investigation and 
philanthropic effort, principally in the city of Birmingham. 
The refrain of the whole is a complaint from the humanitarian 
point of view against existing conditions. It is a tale of honest 
effort to raise the standard of life. There is much that is 
controversial in the treatment of the subject, but it is satis- 
factory to find that the authors quote with approval Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s remark, “the way to restrict the numbers of the 
unskilled workers is to turn more of them into skilled 
workers,”—a very practical suggestion for raising the standard 
of life. 

The volume on Immigration takes us to the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to the point of view of a prosperous society which 
thinks its standard of life may be lowered by the competition 
of immigrants from less favoured lands. “ Foreign labor,” it is 
asserted, “‘ stands as a constant menace to the progress of the 
American laborer, and a check to his advancement. The 
moment foreign labor can do no harm to the native standard 
of living, it ceases to come; while, the moment conditions here 
improve, immigration comes to share in and limit the improve- 
ment.” This is the Trade-Unionist theory of monopoly trans- 
ferred to the area of the nation. The right to exclude exercised 
by the man in possession involves necessarily the depression 
of the standard of life for those excluded. The intelligent 
workman, it should, however, be remembered, has been recon- 
ciled to the introduction of machinery by the reflection that 
in the expansion of industry his services are more highly 
valued than before. We hesitate, therefore, before we accept 
as final this policy of exclusion. Without ignoring the diffi- 


culties, we venture, on behalf of those who seek to raise their 
standard of life, to urge the simplicity and equity of the rule 
of liberty, and to suggest that there may be compensations in 
the mutual support of new classes promoted to higher levels 
of industrial power and remuneration, and in the prospect 
of further advancement even for those whose lot is now 
favourable. 











We wish that our space permitted a longer notice of the 
very interesting personality to whom the last volume on 
our list, Economical and Statistical Studies, 1840-1890, ig a 
pious memorial. Some papers on statistical subjects have 
been recovered, and, with a most interesting memoir and 
introduction, serve to commemorate a useful and honourable 
career. Mr. Danson was a journalist, a successful promoter 
of insurance, and, what is rare in such a combination, q 
philosopher and an economist. His life and labours deserye 
commemoration. We specially recommend to notice his treat. 
ment of the subject of insurance, referred to both in the 
memoir and introduction. Insurance is a modern art of which 
the purpose is to provide for that irremovable margin of un. 
certainty which attaches to all human affairs. In connexion 
with our present subject it is an art which the civilised 
“standard of life” requires each of us to practise. As Pro. 
fessor Gonner points out, Mr. Danson was peculiarly well 
fitted to expkin the function assumed by insurance in the 
development of economic society, a subject unduly neglected 
by most other economists. 





THE LOLLARDS OF THE CHILTERN HILLS.* , 
THE writer of this hook, the size of which does not represent 
the amount of industry, especially in the form of reading, 
which has been devoted to its preparation, begins it by a 
quotation from Fuller’s Church History to the effect that “it 
is no small praise te Buckinghamshire that, being one of the 
lesser counties of England, it had more martyrs and confessors 
in it before the time of Luther than all the Kingdom besides.” 
Subsequently Mr. Summers givesa substantially topographical 
reason for this multitude of fathers and confessors, especially 
in the form of heretics, by saying that “the county, lying 
as it did between London, with its love of freedom, and 
Oxford, with its intellectual ferment and its multitude of 
foreign students, was a district where obstinate questionings 
were likely to find an echo.” Buckinghamshire, in fact, 
became the home and rallying-ground of earnest religionists 
in England for much the same reason—the same physical 
reason, at all events—that Ayrshire became the home and 
rallying-ground of earnest religionists in Scotland, both before 
and after the Reformation. The central figure of the book 
and of the Lollard movement, so far as Buckinghamshire is 
concerned, is Wycliffe, who in 1368 became rector of Ludger- 
shall, a village about twelve miles both from Oxford and from 
Aylesbury. The scenery is like that of Ayrshire, essentially 
flat, with just enough of picturesqueness to stimulate the soul 
and inspire the imagination. It must be said, however, that 
Mr. Summers has not much to tell that is fresh about the 
origin of the word “ Lollard” :— 

“The origin of the word is much disputed. It seems at the 

time to have been connected with the word lolium, ‘tares’; and 
Walden calls Wycliffe’s doctrines bundles of tares. But the 
etymologies of that time are notoriously fanciful. Nor is there 
any ground for the idea that the name was derived from that of 
a German h: 105 ¢ called Lolkard. The word ‘oll,’ to lounge, has 
been suggesicd, but a more likely derivation is from the German 
word lollen, to sing softly (with which our words ‘lull’ and 
‘lullaby’ are connected). ‘The fact that the Lollards never seem 
to have been addicted to psalm-singing has been cited as an 
argument against this derivation; but the word may have been 
intended to satirise some alleged peculiarity of tone, and used 
with some of the vague significance of the modern word 
‘ranter.’” 
So far as can be seen at present, the success of Lollardism 
in Buckinghamshire is to be attributed, in the first instance 
at all events, to the direct contact of natures of the finest 
moral quality, like those of Wycliffe and other early preachers, 
with simple country folk who were temperamentally ready to 
translate a creed into gregarious enthusiasm. It may be com- 
pared less with Wesley's great movement at a comparatively 
modern time than with the influence exercised by Clym 
Yeobright, as set forth in Mr. Hardy's Return of the Native, 
upon Wessex rustics. 

So far as his authorities, which are Scotch as well as English, 
allow him, Mr. Summers has made the most of his subject. 
He is not too confident about their accuracy. He takes Foxe 
with a grain of salt :— 

«It may be freely conceded that Foxe is in many respects an unreli- 
able writer, ever ready to put the blackest construction on the actions 
of theological opponents, and to gloss over facts which tell against 





* The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills: Glimpses of English Dissent in the Middle 
Ages. By W. H, Summers, London: Francis Griffit (3s, 6d.] 
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but he lived in an age which did not understand 
he meaning of critical fairness. It must also be admitted that 
= work absolutely swarms with blunders, especially as to dates ; 
4 it must be borne in mind that the greater part of it was 
wert on the Continent, in the altogether inadequate space, 
poner work of such extent, of fourteen months, and while Foxe 
corrected some of his most glaring errors in subsequent editions, 
the traces of its original hurry of compilation still remain in the 
book.” 

The stories of the older Lollardry, the newer Lollardry, the 
effect of the Wars of the Roses upon the persecutions of 
the “justfast” men, and the passing of Lollardism into 
Protestantism are told, therefore, with enthusiasm, and at the 
game time with caution. Some of the “persecutions” which 
are related by Mr. Summers bear an almost startling resem- 
blance to those of the Scotch Covenanters. We have also 
something like a development of the Scotch power of doing 
good by stealth. Take this story of one of the “known 
men” :— 

“Qne of the most conspicuous was Robert Durdant, commonly 
styled ‘Old Durdant of Iver Court.’ He wasa substantial yeoman 
farmer. On one occasion, when his sons and their wives had been 
dining with him, he ordered a boy who was present to leave the 
room ‘that he should not hear and tell,’ and ‘did recite certain 
places unto them out of the Epistles of St. Paul and the Gospels.’ 
At another time a number of friends were present at the marriage 
of his daughter. After the wedding they met in the barn and 
heard an Epistle of Paul read.” 


his own side ; 


The value of Mr. Summers's contribution to the history of 
religion in England is increased rather than diminished by 
bis habit of mixing up, if not permeating, narrative with 
topography. It is thus that he treats of the burning of 
Harding, the last of the English Lollard martyrs, and, with 
the exception of John Frith, who was burned in Smithfield in 
1533, the last man who suffered under the ex officio power of 


the Bishops :— 

“The spot of Harding’s martyrdom is still pointed out at 
Chesham, in a small chalk-pit not far from the police-station. 
When I saw it a few years ago /t was fenced in, and occupied by 
some very prosaic-looking sheds. On the hill to the south of the 
town is a stile leading into a wood called Hodge Wood, which is 
said to mark the site of that on which Harding sat to read. Little 
of the town can be seen from this spot, except the church 
tower, so that the view may be practically identical with 
that on which the martyr’s eyes then rested. An old house 
which formerly stood near the Broadway at Chesham, lying 
back a little from the road, and with a brook or ditch 
in front of it, was pointed out as that in which he spent the last 
night of his life. The house was pulled down about 1870, and 
the site is now occupied by a brush factory.” 

Mr. Summers describes his volume as “ Glimpses of English 
Dissent in the Middle Ages,” and in bis book earnest Pro- 
testantism is represented as passing into Nonconformity, 
much as, according to Carlyle and Mr. Barrie, Scotch religious 
fervour merged in Secederism. Of the final clinging of 
Lollardism to the Chiltern Hills he writes :— 

“The Lollard spirit, like the Lollard traditions, has never 
entirely died out of its old haunts among the Chilterns. It 
showed itself in the yeomen who marched to London to protect 
John Hampden on the threatened arrest of the Five Members, 
and in the Greencoats who marched under the same patriot’s 
banner with its haughty motto, Vestigia nulla retrorsum. It 
showed itself not less clearly in the patient endurance of persecu- 
tion by the early Baptists and by the peaceful Quakers whose 
remains lie beneath the linden-trees of Jordans, and many of the 
peculiarities of both these sects may be traced back to the 
Lollards. It shows itself to this day in the deep-rooted love of 
religious freedom which marks the inhabitants of some of the 
tpland villages, a love ingrained in their very nature by the 
habits and traditions of a thousand years...... The most 
lasting heritage bequeathed by the Lollards is not to be found in 
sects and denominations, or even in doctrinal protests against 
Romish error, but in the yet unspent moral force which resulted 
from their life and work. For after all, their protest was quite 
as much ethical as doctrinal.” 





MEDIAEVAL LONDON.* 
Nor a few interesting things come out when we study the 
history of mediaeval London. One of them is the social status 
of the trader. The fasionable contempt for his business is of 
comparatively recent growth, not much more than a century 
old. No precise date can be given; but in the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century the feeling on the matter was not what 
it became in the nineteenth. For hundreds of years before 
then the connexion between the country and the city, the 





* Mediaeval London: Historical and Social, By Sir Walter Besant, Vol. I. 
London; A, and C, Black. (30s, net.] 








country gentlefolk and the city trader, had been most intimate. 
No more striking evidence of this can be given than the 
analysis of the origin of the two hundred and three Lord 
Mayors from Henry Fitz-Aylwin down to the year 1633, a 
period of two hundred and ten years. Of these a hundred 
and fifty-six were country born. When we consider what the 
mediaeval village was, how limited was the horizon of all but 
the lord of the manor or a knight here and there, it is not 
difficult to understand why many lads of good birth sought 
the opportunities offered by apprenticeship in the City. 
Camden is quoted to show that the nobility thought with 
shame of the merchant's career. He himself declared 
mercatura non derogat nobilitati, These same country lads 
supplied the City, as, indeed, they do now, with the necessary 
fresh blood and energy. 

Another important point is the fact that London was always 
great as a distributing, not asa manufacturing, centre. And this 
fact no legislation, no system of duties, could alter. Fraternities 
of foreign merchants established themselves in their fortified 
houses, and kept their trade jealously to themselves. The 
Crown, so long as it got its tolls and duties, was content. Now 
and then, indeed, it endeavoured to restrict their increasing 
trade, but its ordinances were always evaded. For London 
wanted what they alone could supply. It could supply itself 
well enough with necessaries, as Sir Walter Besant says; but 
neither London nor England has ever been content with 
necessaries. The mediaeval City of five hundred years ago 
was as full of Juxuries as is the City of to-day,—the best 
shopping-place in Northern Europe in the days of Edward III, 
as it is in the days of Edward VII. Entire fleets laden with 
nothing but wine came to London. Once or twice there were 
periods when a man could “ get dead drunk for two pence,” as 
the fascinating invitation of a later time put it; but the drink 
had by that time been changed from wine to gin. Mediaeval 
London had, indeed, the best of everything, paying for it all 
in wool. So Capgrave has it: “Our enemies laugh at us; 
they say, ‘Take the ship off your gold noble and impress a 
sheep instead.’” (This was the noble of Edward III) 
Napoleon repeated the taunt, but the laugh was not in the 
end with the foreigner. And how, it may be asked, did these 
good things go backwards and forwards? Not always 
securely. We could not always command the Channel, 
though we still claimed the sovereignty of the seas. In this 
respect things reached their worst, we are told, in the four- 
teenth century. Foreign merchants settled in London and 
traded. They came from Venice, Rouen, Genoa, Florence, 
Lombardy, Antwerp, and Dantzig. And so the period was a 
halcyon time for pirates, for lords of manors who had fore- 
shores, for fishermen, and for wreckers. 

One is struck nowadays by the variety of articles sold at a 
“Fancy Repository”; but a fourteenth-century haberdasher's 
shop would run it close. An inventory of 1378 has among 
other things, such as woollen caps of kinds which you quite 
possibly might not find in a modern shop, a long list of 
articles, chains, wooden beads, inkhorns, leather purses, eye- 
glasses, coffins, paper, gaming tables (probably backgammon 
boards), whistles, and whipcord. 

Full as this fascinating volume is of curious information, 
its most interesting chapters are those which seek to reproduce 
for us the life and customs and the generil aspect of the old 
city. Here the literary skill of the artist becomes invaluable. 
No doubt Sir Walter Besant was much indebted to the maps 
and bird's-eye views of old London,—s»me, and these the 
most important, of them, by the way, ¢ mparatively modern 
discoveries, Nevertheless, the tour which we take with him 
round the City walls, the stroll through the narrow streets, 
occasionally stopping to look round from some vantage-point, 
say Ludgate Hill, and then hiring a wherry on the Thames, is 
just such as might have been taken by some curious visitor of 
old, say some Venetian Envoy anxious to give the Magnificos 
of his Republic a faithful account of far-famed London, 
There is no doubt of the clear im) res ion that we get of the 
City, with its innumerable churches, its tortuous streets, the 
motley crowd of its inhabitants, the open shops with their 
variety of wares, all the kaleidoscope, in short, of form and 
colour that showed how great was its wealth, how wide the 
range of its trade. 

Probably London was not so dirty as we commonly think. 
Many of the streets hada stream of water, and the natural 
drainage of the City was more effective before the Fire than it 
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became afterwards through the continuous levelling of surfaces 
and the blocking up of old watercourses. The innumerable 
ordinances did not profit much, when there were no police to 
enforce them ; still, a rough-and-ready method of disposing of 
rubbish obtained, and the citizens were compelled to use it. 
But the soil became poisoned by the infiltration of centuries. 
Plagues visited London again and again, and helped to keep 
its population stationary. Sir Walter writes :— 

“The population of the City did not increase so fast as its 
wealth ; there were more stately houses, more carved work, more 
gold and silver cups, finer tapestry, finer weapons, but the word, 
in the eyes of the ordinary citizen, stood still; as things had 
been, so they were still, so they would be till the end of all 
things; there was no hope, no thought of a larger and nobler 
humanity ; all his hope lay beyond the world. Let us remember 
this fact, because it explains a great deal of mediaeval history.” 


Mediaeval fatalism it does, indeed, explain,—the fatalism 
which endured so much pestilence and famine, such a surfeit 
of battle and murder. As to plagues, there is a noticeable 
gap between 1111 and 1349 ; but after this period of immunity 
how fearful the scourge that followed! With plague we 
naturally associate fire. It was often said that London was 
in continual danger of fire, and the saying is of doubtful 
truth. There was certainly no great conflagration between 
that of 1135, when Southwark was destroyed, and 1666. The 
mediaeval Londoner’s house, built of oak and plaster, was not 
so inflammable as one might think. There was not then a fire 
in every room, nor was coal, which throws out so penetrating 
a heat, in use. The modern city, with its electricity, its gas, 
its fireplace in every room—shall we add, its system of fire 
insurance ?—runs far more risk. 

But at last came the Great Fire, cleansing the City in the 
most effective fashion with so fierce a heat that in places the 
ground was calcined to the depth of several feet. It was a 
boon, if it was a disaster, for it rid the place of the accumu- 
lated filth of two thousand years. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the ability with which 
this picture of the past is drawn. Sir Walter left out nothing 
that could help us to realise the vigour of the great City, its 
pride of patriotism, its wealth, its far-reaching commerce. 
His name will be linked with it in such a fashion as we can 
hardly find paralleled in the history of the world’s capitals. 





NOVELS. 


LISTENER’S LURE.* 


Mr. Lucas has played so many different literary réles of late 
years—as biographer, editor, anthologist, and cicerone—and 
played them all so well, that anxiety as well as interest 
attaches to his first adventure into the domain of fiction. The 
anxiety may be at once allayed. Listener's Lure does not 
prove that he can write a first-rate novel, because the epistolary 
form in which it is cast throughout dodges some of the chief 
difficulties by which the novelist is beset. But when all 
deductions are made for this resort to a short cut, the welcome 
truth remains that Mr. Lucas has written a singularly fresh 
and delightful book, and introduced us to a larger number of 
lovable and likable persons than are to be met with in almost 
any modorn novel. Even the impostors and parasites who 
exploit the credulous Mrs. Pink are engaging in their 
effrontery, while there are at least half-a-dozen characters 
whom it would be worth a pilgrimage to meet in the 
flesh. 

The point of the somewhat fantastic but happily chosen 
title soon becomes apparent. Edith Graham, the heroine, 
has lived on the death of her parents for some years 
in the country with her guardian, Lynn Harberton, a 
man of letters, and assisted him as amanuensis in the 
preparation of a new edition of Boswell’s Johnson. On the 
completion of the magnum opus Harberton decides that 
his ward ought to see something of London, and by the 
good services of his old friend, Miss Fielding, secures for her 
the post of companion to Mrs. Pink, Miss Fielding’s sister. 
Mrs. Pink, the rich wife of a valetudinarian cleric, is a 
delightful variant upon Mrs. Jellyby, in that her beneficence 
runs in entirely unorthodox and anti-clerical channels, and 





* Listener’s Lure: an Oblique Narration, By E. V, Lucas, London; Methuen 
and Co. [6s.] 








that, while fascinated by charlatans, she is protected by hey 


devoted friends from the results of her indiscreet patron; 
As one of her admirers puts it, “her sympathy with revoly, 
tionist and revolt stops short of any low-bred action—almost 
at action of any kind.” Harberton starts for a long tour on 
the Continent, and leaves Edith Graham installed in Kengin 
ton Square, where her immediate conquest of Mrs. Pink “a 
her a very important person in the eyes of all the old lady's 
protégés and expectant relatives. The secret of Edith’s suCcesg 
is very simple. She is extremely sympathetic, genuinely kind. 
hearted, and she has a genius for inviting confidences, The 
story is told in letters that pass between Edith and her 
guardian, her friends and suitors,—letters which are not only 
admirable specimens of various epistolary styles, from the 
slangy to the literary, but are rich in incisive self-portraiture, 
All the people who frequent the unconventional salon of that 
“altruistic old Pagan,” Mrs. Pink, are interesting, some of 
them delightful. There is Miss Adelaide Fielding, a Victorian 
Sibyl, whose shrewdness and wit make her letters an unfailing 
pleasure. If justification be needed, we may give her reply to 
the request of her highly cultured nephew, Orme Rodwell, for 
financial assistance in starting a new paper :— 


“ My pear Tuomas (as I intend always to call you, since you 
were named after my father), you surely cannot think I should 
ever give you money for such a purpose. If you were going to 
marry © nice girl I might be able to transfer a little stock to you 
or rather to her, but I should never assist you in a scheme for 3 
new paper. ‘ Discerner’ indeed! What you want to be is a wage. 
earner. As for this modern fashion for discerning, I am very 
doubtful about it—I have seen it lead to so much trouble. A 
man who labels himself a discerner is certainly self-conscious 
beyond decency, and most probably a prig. In the healthy time 
thirty and more years ago, when I was your age, prigs were called 
prigs and treated accordingly: but now they seem to be as much 
petted and encouraged as pet dogs. Asa matter of fact I don’t 
trust your taste at all. Only last Sunday in my own drawing. 
room you dismissed Tennyson’s poetry as ‘ middle-class artistry, 
whatever that means, and the book by that unfortunate young 
man that died—Dawson or Dowson—which you left in the hall 
and called a work of genius, seems to me the most deplorable 
twaddle. I neither believe in your discerning nor your business 
acumen, which looks to me very like sweating, and I would rather 
send a cheque to General Booth—if it weren’t for the disastrous 
effect of his Penitent Form on my poor parlourmaid Finch, who 
has done nothing but break Dresden figures ever since she was 
saved. I am none the less 

Your affectionate aunt 
ADELAIDE FIE.pina. 


P.S. I never thought you a poetical dreamer.” 


Then we have Cynthia Hyde, the personification of “ sweet 
and merry motherhood”; Sir Herbert Royce, the big-game 
hunter with a fine literary instinct, the most eligible and 
chivalrous of Edith’s suitors, who, having been left behind by 
Harberton as a watch-dog, succumbs like every one else to 
the “lure of the listener”; and Dennis Albourne, an 
engaging young literary man with more brains than character 
or constitution, whose letters are amongst the very best 
in the book. Nor must we forget Edith’s aunt at Grange- 
over-Sands, a pillar of irrelevant and incoherent orthodoxy; 
or Miss Gwendolen Frome, the high-spirited daughter of a 
country clergyman, and her susceptible undergraduate 
brother. The book lends itself to’ quotation on every page, 
but it is no business of a reviewer to discount the pleasures of 
perusal by extracting plums, numerous as they are in Mr. 
Lucas’s pages. 

To add a few words of criticism, we confess that we 
are not always convinced that Mr. Lucas’s handling of his 
characters. For instance, Lynn Harberton’s intervention on 
hearing of Edith’s engagement is hardly in keeping with his 
difident nature, and betrays a certain fund of unexpected 
selfishness. At any rate, Sir Herbert Royce’s withdrawal is 
hard to reconcile with the character of masterfulness which is 
ascribed to him. Then, admirable as the narratives of the 
bull-fight and the water-finder’s experiment are in themselves, 
they scarcely fit in with the general scheme. Lastly, and this 
is a very small matter, we resent the sentimentalism of the 
terrible word “Gardie,” used by the otherwise extremely 
sensible heroine in addressing her guardian. But these are 
at worst trifling blemishes in a singularly enjoyable entertain- 
ment. Listener's Lure is the work of a genuine humourist 
who is not afraid on occasion to be serious; it has lent 
freshness and charm to a mode of narration which too often 
makes for irritation; and it is marked by that enviable 
quality of sympathy which makes a friend of every reader. 
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The Awakening of Helena Richie. By Margaret Deland. (Harper 

d Brothers. 6s.)—Readers who are fond of Mrs. Deland’s 
aie will be glad to meet with “Dr. Lavendar” once more 
jn her new novel. He performs for Mrs. Deland’s characters 
the part of the Chorus in a Greek tragedy, though it must 
be confessed that he has far more influence on their conduct 
than the Chorus usually exerts. Mrs. Deland’s present book 
js not, and is not intended to be, altogether pleasant reading. 
It is the story of the reclaiming of a woman who has recon- 
ciled her conscience to seeking happiness in her own way. 
Helena Richie’s gradual understanding of the fact that sins 
against the marriage law are sins against the whole community 
js drawn with a delicate analysis which makes her ultimate 
“awakening” inevitable in the eyes of the reader. The figure 
of David, the little boy whom Mrs. Richie adopts, is quite 
charming, and it is very difficult to read without emotion 
the account of the dawning conviction in Helena’s mind that 
she is not a fit person to bring up the child. Dr. Lavendar, as 
usual, is the god from the machine, and the reader will heave a 
sizh of reliof when David is restored to his adopted mother. 
Although the character-drawing in this book is not so 
impressive as in Mrs. Deland’s other old Chester stories, it yet 
contains some vigorous portraits. The old man, Benjamin 
Wright, and his son and grandson are finely given, but Helena, 
Dr. Lavendar, and the child really dominate the book. Except 
for the pictures, the reader would imagine the date of the 
story to be the present day, though the illustrations record the 
costumes of the “fifties” and “sixties”; but why this should 
be so it is not easy to see. Helena is an attractive figure, weak 
and selfish as she is at the beginning of the book. Readers 
of Mrs. Deland’s novel will hardly require the assurance that the 
writing is full of charm and distinction. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 
<nmedidpienmes 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Review, which reached us too late for notice in 
our last issue, contains an interesting article by Mr. 8. L. Bastin 
on the possibility of intelligence in plants. It is rather a 
startling thing to contemplate what would be the result of the 
discovery that the plant world possessed intelligence and also 
feelings. The cry of “justice to vegetables” would be an 
exceedingly delicate affair. Striking instances are given by Mr. 
Bastin which point to something more than moving along the 
line of least resistance, and even hint at intelligent anticipation. 
Among many instances, we are told of a service-tree growing on 
the shell of an old hollow oak. The roots of the service made 
for the ground and presented the appearance of a small trunk. 
If this root had gone straight on it would have landed, 
not on the earth, but on a stone a foot square. But about 
half-a-yard from the ground the roots divided, part going 
into the earth on one side, and part on the other.——Mrs. 
Ross translates some legends of the Abruzzi, of which a large 
collection has been made by the Comm. de Nino, himself an 
Abruzzese. A curious fable tells how an old woman called 
Poverty gave shelter to our Lord and St. Peter, andin return 
asked as a favour that no one who climbed her pear-tree should 
be able to come down without her leave. When Death came to 
visit her, she asked him to pick her some fruit, and so he was 
made captive in the tree, and only allowed to reach the ground on 
the promise of never coming to the old woman. “And Death 
descended and began his. usual slaughter. But he never came 
near the old woman Poverty, and that is why we have poverty 
ever with us.’——-Mr. Marcus Dorman gives his views as to how 
the Unionist Party is to be regenerated. His plans deal not so 
much with policies as with organisations. The principal remedy 
suggested is a sixpenny weekly newspaper for educational pur- 
poses. When, we wonder, did people ever read of their own free 
will newspapers written not to interest but to instruct them ? 








ANCIENT RECORDS OF EGYPT. 

Ancient Records of Egypt. By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. 
Vol. IV. (University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d.)—Professor 
Breasted completes his Egyptian work with this volume. He has 
now given us a history, and four volumes of the documents, from 
inscriptions and papyri, on which the history is founded. All that 
remains to make these labours generally available is the complete 
index which is announced to be about to follow. Vol. IV. 
Contains the records of seven dynasties (XX.-XXVI.), a period 
of something more than six hundred years. The Twentieth 
Dynasty may be fixed, with approximate accuracy, as beginning 





about 1200 B.C. It is the Rameside dynasty, and though it 
covers not much more than a century, its records occupy 
considerably more than half of this volume. It is to this 
period that the famous “Papyrus Harris” belongs. This 
papyrus is the largest (133 ft. long) and the most sumptuous 
of all that have come down to us. It. gives an elaborate 
account of the property and income of the gods as these 
were on the death of Rameses III. (1198-1167). It is almost 
needless to say that this record, which Professor Breasted 
has carefully translated, is of the greatest value; the average 
reader, however, will find the concluding sections in which the 
King recounts the circumstances in which the dynasty rose 
into power most interesting. Another noteworthy document is 
the “Harem Conspiracy.” This refers to the same reign. One 
of the Queens of Rameses III. sought to obtain the succession for 
her son. The story is one that occurs over and over again in 
Oriental records, and we are at once reminded of the intrigues 
which troubled the last days of David. That, too, is not a pleasing 
story ; but the “ Harem Conspiracy,” so far as we are able to dis- 
cern its outlines, has a far worse appearance. In §499-556 we 
have legal documents relating to the tomb robberies. A list 
of the tombs, &c., inspected is given, beginning with that of 
Amenhotep I. This was found uninjured, and so were most of 
the others. The pyramid of King Sebekemsaf, a petty Sovereign 
of the sixteenth century, was found to have suffered most. The 
later Kings left few records behind them. For the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, the latest of the native Kings, though it lasted for 
nearly a century and a half, about forty pages suflice. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


The International Critical Commentary: Psalms. Vol. I., i-L 
By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., and Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. 
(T. and T. Clark. 10s. 6d.)—Our notice of this volume must be 
of the most general kind, and descriptive rather than critical. 
Dr. Briggs’s introduction is a monument of industry and learning. 
He deals successively with the history of the text, with the 
various collections out of which the Psalter, as we have it now, 
was constructed, with the metrical system by which the poems 
were regulated—he declares emphatically, we see, against the 
“quantity ” theory, which would assimilate the canons of Hebrew 
versification to Greek and Latin prosody—with the very difficult 
questions of authorship and date, and with the ethical and 
spiritual character of the book. The conclusions as to date and 
authorship may be thus summarised. Thirty Psalms are supposed 
to be pre-Exilic; ten to belong to the Exile itself; between fifty 
and sixty—the exact number cannot be stated without various pro- 
visoes—to the Persian time; the rest to the Greek and Maccabaean 
periods. Psalms vii., xiii, xviii. xxiii, xxiv., lx., ex., are 
assigned to the Early Monarchy. Of those dealt with in the 
commentary, we see that xiii. and xxiv. are, in a way, assigned to 
David. The former is supposed to belong to the time when he 
was persecuted by Saul. Dr. Briggs, however, thinks that verse 5 
was added by an editor who desired to make the Psalms more 
appropriate to public worship, and that verse 6 was also added by 
two successive redactors. The truly Davidic Psalm, therefore, is 
reduced to 1-4. Of xxiv. Dr. Briggs writes:—‘*The entrance 
is into the city, not into the temple, as we would expect in later 
times after the temple was built. ..... There is nothing in the 
Psalm which requires a later date. It is difficult to see how a 
Psalm could better fit a historical situation.” But this refers to 
verses 7-10. The first six verses are regarded as a separate 
composition belonging to the Greek period. It is man who 
enters into the presence of God, whereas in 7-10 it is Yahweh 
Himself who is entering into the city. This is a more 
anthropomorphic, and so earlier, idea, All this is interest- 
ing; but we can only repeat what we have said more 
than once before, that no literature will come quite whole 
out of a test so rigorous. On the subject of the imprecatory 
Psalms Dr. Briggs expresses himself with candour and good 
sense. He does not attempt to explain them away. “If impreca- 
tions are inconsistent with canonicity, the whole O.T. is excluded 
and not the Psalter especially.” He urges with truth that we must 
not ignore that side of religious feeling which is expressed in the 
words “the wrath of the Lamb.” “In substance the imprecations 
of the Psalms are normal and valid; in their external form and 
modes of expression they belong to an age of religion which has 
been displaced by Christianity.” 








IDEALS AND APPLICATIONS, 
Ideals and Applications. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Van Dyke speaks his mind 
pretty plainly,—is it a sign of grace that a man can do this 
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nowadays without rousing the wrath of the classes against which 
he inveighs? Sometimes his words have a special application to 
the United States; commonly they may be taken to touch all 
English-speaking peoples, indeed all that claim to share in 
Christian civilisation. His first discourse—what are printed as 
essays were presumably delivered from the pulpit—deals with 
the everlastingly interesting question, “Is the World Growing 
Better?” He puts bis conviction on this matter very well. It 
is growing better, he thinks, “not in every eddy, but in the 
main current of its life; not in a straight line, but with a 
winding course; not in every respect, but in at least two of the 
three points of goodness; not swiftly, but slowly, surely, really 
growing better.” “Ruling Classes in a Democracy” is an able 
vindication of the democratic principle, “democratic” being used 
in its wide, not in its political, sense. “Christianity and Litera- 
ture” is also especially good. We should be inclined to go now 
and then a little further than the preacher. “There is the same 
religion in The Heart of Midlothian as in The Book of Esther,” he 
says. We see in Esther no religion in the broad sense of the 
word, though plenty of the Jewish patriotism which was wanted 
to keep religion alive. It is this that justifies its place in the 
Canon, 





SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 
——@—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





TILK 





Unhistoric Acts. By George Baker. (Headley Brothers. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—By “unhistoric” is meant that which does not find a place 
in history. Our conception of history, however, is somewhat 
changed, and the “short and simple annals” which form the staple 
of Mr. Baker’s book may well find their way in it, anyhow, as 

* materials pour servir. Mr. Baker’s subject is the doings of certain 
Friends, mostly kinsfolk of his own, who lived and worked in 
North-East Yorkshire. The country described may be defined by 
its coast-line, which reaches from Runswick in the north to Scar- 
borough in the south. To the north-west it reaches Guisboro’, to 
the south-west Rievaulx. The most important locality is Castle- 
ton and Danby Dale. As for the people and their manners and 
customs, it is difficult to select anything for special notice; but 
this is very far from meaning that there is a lack of things worthy 
of consideration. Perhaps the most important event recorded is 
the foundation of Ackworth School, unless we are to give the pre- 
emiuence to the contested election of 1807, when Wilberforce was 
returned at the head of the poll. George Baker voted for him, 
and took various Friend neighbours with him. They had to 
travel two days to give their votes. But the glimpses that we 
get of domestic life and of the common life of the Friends in their 
character as a religious community are full of interest. 


The Roman Capitol. By E. Rodocanachi. Translated from 
the French by Frederick Lawton, M.A. (W. Heinemann. 
4s, net.)—This is an account, evidently the work of a man deeply 
read in the subject, of the Capitol since its building. The first 
part tells the story from the foundation of the city down to the 
sixth century. At this time a period of darkness set in. The 
place was practically forgotten. Then in the eleventh century it 
emerged again into light. The second part tells the story of the 
locality as it was in the period of revival. 


With Knapsack and Notebook. By A. W. Cooper. (A. Brown 
and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—* The Walking Parson” is as amusing and 
as instructive as ever. This time his route has been through 
Scotland—as far as Aberdeen—Denmark, Holland, and Belgium. 
In Scotland he is surprised and grieved not to see more plaids, 
and not to meet any one carrying his shoes and stockings, to put 
them on when he reaches the town. As for plaids, we cannot 
speak ; to an outsider they seem a little awkward and ineffective. 
As to the shoes and stockings, the gender of the supposed bearer 
is wrong. It is the “shes” who carry them in this fashion. No 
self-respecting Highlandman would do such a thing, any more 
than he would carry anything except salmon, or grouse, or deer, 
or an umbrella. The Danish chapters are good, though we 
could have done without the tragical story of the Danish 
Queen. In Denmark the traveller had the satisfaction of 
getting as cheap a meal as has ever been recorded,—a bottle 
of beer (unfermented) and five biscuits for a halfpenny. 
But in Denmark many things look strange,—housemaids, for 
instance, who make it a condition that they shall have an hour 
every morning for an English lesson. In cheapness, however, 
Denmark is rivalled by Portugal, as our “ Parson” diverges from 
his route to tell us. Two pounds will suffice for the week’s hotel 
bill, and we are informed that there is nothing else to spend money 








on. The German chapters, on the whole, make pleasant 
Here is a gruesome story, which Mr. Cooper vouches for 
what happened in a town where he was chaplain. A soldier ang 
a civilian had a duel; the civilian fired at ten paces and missed 

this gave the soldier the right to fire when and where he pleased, 
so he put his pistol to his antagonist’s ear. This must have been 
within the last quarter of a century. 


reading, 
as told of 





The Pillow-Book: a Garner of Many Moods. Collected by N.g 
Royde-Smith. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Miss Roydo- 
Smith divides mankind into two classes, “those who put out the 
light before getting into bed, and those who get into bed before 
putting out the light.” And she dedicates her book to the latter, 
These will, we hope, be grateful. Still, the present writer ventures 
on the strength of a very considerable experience, to suggest that 
the bed-book should not be used in the way that is thus proposcd, 
After all, one goes to bed to sleep, and to begin to read at once is 
surely bad policy, and the better the book, the worse the policy, 
Lose, we should say, no chance of sleep, but when the wakeful 
time comes, as come it must to most who are not of the Dogberry 
type, then turn to the book. The Pillow Book is worthy to be 
put with established volumes of the kind, Horace, for instance 
and the Greek Anthology (in some selection). There are between 
three and four hundred passages, poetry and prose, gathered 
from far and wide, and gathered with discrimination. 


Simple Talks to Little Children. By Lady Snagge. (Skeffington 
and Son. 3s. 6d.)—These “Simple Talks,” numbering between 
thirty and forty, are brief—averaging some three pages of text— 
direct, easy to understand, with just the little touches which 
a child would appreciate. In short, they well deserve the com. 
mendation with which Canon Malcolm MacColl introduces them, 
As it is always well to be exact—children are sometimes very 
acute in detecting errors—it should not have been said that 
Scripture speaks of Gabriel as an “archangel.” That name is 
applied to Michael only. To say, again, that “no one can be called 
a saint until his or her life is over in this world” might call forth 
from an observant child the question, “Why does St. Paul call 
the people to whom he is writing, some of them not very good 
people too, ‘saints’?” And, as a matter of fact, the word is used 
in common talk in a way different from the ecclesiastical usage. 


The Coal Question. By the late W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S, 
Edited by A. W. Flux, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)— 
Mr. Stanley Jevons published this book in 1865, and issued a 
revised edition in the following year. The present editor takes 
great pains to prove that the reflections cast on the accuracy of 
Jevons’s prognostications by various authorities, the Allerton 
Commission among them, were not well founded. His thesis 
was: if the rate of increased consumption continues, then the 
coalfields will be exhausted in so many years; but he added the 
contention that the rate would not continue. 


We have before us two volumes of a singularly interesting kind. 
It is not too much to say that they are unique. Certainly they 
preserve to the world many things that, from their very nature, 
must otherwise have disappeared. The title is Sir Benjamin 
Stone’s Pictures (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d. per vol.) It must 
be explained that Sir Benjamin Stone is a most skilful and most 
industrious photographer. He loses no opportunity of per- 
petuating by use of the photographic art scenes which he 
conceives to be worthy of preservation. It is impossible to avoid, 
where such a subject occurs, some regrets that the world should 
have been for so long without this wonderful help to history. 
What would we not give if we could get a “snapshot” of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae, of the advance at Salamis, of Pericles 
addressing the Athenian Assembly, of Nicias haranguing his troops 
before their last struggle in Sicily, of M. Curtius leaping into the 
gulf in the Forum, to mention a few of the most obvious? We 
must be thankful for what we get. The first volume is entitled 
“ Festivals, Ceremonies, and Customs.” Among the pictures are 
“The Stratford-on-Avon Mop,” “The Welsh Eisteddfod,” “The 
Northumbrian Baal Fire,” “The Guy Fawkes Search,” 
“Proclaiming the King,” and “Tossing the Pancake at West- 
minster School.” The second volume is “ Parliamentary Scenes 
and Portraits.” Any one can imagine what this is like, and it is 
needless to quote examples. 


Secretarial Work and Practice, by Alfred Nixon and George H. 
Richardson (Longmans and Co., 5s.), is a volume in “ Longmans’ 
Commercial Series.” The work to which it is meant to serve as & 
guide is, of course, that of the secretaryship to commercial com- 
panies. Mr. Thomas Price adds a treatise on “Company Law.” 
——wWe may mention at the same time Vocations for Our Sons, by 
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Jom W. Hicks (T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Hicks 
‘ves between thirty and forty occupations, introducing them 
epee by Professor Ashley (taken by permission from a 
_ hlet issued by the Faculty of Commerce in the University 
of Birmingham,—what would Plato have said to a“ Faculty of 
Commerce” !) We do not feel competent to criticise in detail Mr. 
Hicks’s suggestions and directions. He confines himself, we see, 
to facts, and is not the less useful; and he does not forget to 
reach the cardinal truth that the aspirant for employment, 
whether it be in accountancy, advertising, brewing, cycle-making, 
dentistry, journalism, tailoring—we choose a few samples from 
Mr. Hicks’s list at random—must take pains and do his best. 
We may apply to all what Virgil said of agriculture :— 
“ Pater ipse colendi 

haud facilem esse viam volut.” 


_—How to Buy a Business, by A. W. Bromley (same publisher, 
9s, 6d. net), is even more a matter for the expert, and we must be 
content to mention the book with the general remark that it 
looks as if it told the reader what he wants to know. 


New Epirions.—A History of India from the Earliest Times to 
1900. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E, 2 vols. (John Grant, Edinburgh. 
12s, 6d. net.)—This is a second and revised edition of a work 
originally published in 1893. Mr. Keene wisely does not attempt 
to give more thay a brief summary of events which have happened 
during the additional seven years added to the period that he 
surveys. We see with pleasure an emphatic testimony to the 
merits of Lord Elgin’s rule as Viceroy. It is a name that is 
associated with energy and sagacity. Christian Institutions : 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. Stanley, D.D. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) —— The Gentile and the Jew. Translated from 
the German of John J. J. Déllinger, D.D., by N. Darnell. 2 vols. 
(Gibbings and Co. 12s, net.)——Book by Book. (Virtue and Co. 
6s. net.) —This volume consists of essays on the different books of 
the Old and New Testaments by various hands, originally prefixed 
to the books as introductions, and afterwards published in a 
single volume. ‘I'he writers commonly take the conservative part, 
but they are not absolutely consistent. Dr. Stanley Leathes 
energetically maintains the traditionary authorship of Daniel, 
while Dr. A. B. Bruce definitely declares that Ecclesiastes 
is the latest in the Canon. Yet the assertion, “I the preacher 
was King in Jerusalem,” is at least as definite as anything 
found in the book of Daniel. Carmina Crucis. By Dora 
Greenwell. With Introduction by Constance L. Maynard. (H.R. 
Allenson. 3s. 6d.) 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 546.) 











FAST-COLOUR SY" RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR = PATTERNS Ano = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR uiserty & co., onnow. TAPESTRIES 
 — 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for SU yearsj cent, per annum, 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 


to the Secretary. 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


H AM P T ON S. 
Designers and: Manufacturers of High-class 
Furniture, 
Decorations, 
Carpets, etc. 


Hamptons’ Departmental Catalogues illustrate the 
latest and most tasteful designs for every description 
of House Furnishings, marked at the most Competitive 
Prices in London. 


They may be had post-free on application. 


FOR CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 26 a yd. 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Honi LORD ROTHSCHILD, @G.0.V.0, 


Invested Funds exceed ... «+» £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 





Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionarg 
bonuses im the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The vext 
valuation will be made after December Sist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANGE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON : 17 Kine Witttam Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 


NATIONAL |# MUTUAL Lire assURANCE. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT Net Cost of y' -7 AB Assurances. 


Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th Nov., 
1906, under an Annual Premium will be entitled to 


INSTITUTION | ., cusctcuoncw stucer, LONDOx, Bc 
LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








LEA & 

PERRINS’ 

SAUCE. 

By Royal Warrant 


to 
His Majesty the King. 





HAMPTON & SOAS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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Aglianby (F. K.), The Better Choice, and other Sermons, 12mo (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Allanach (W.), Elementary wronsttemenantans et - Electricity, 
er 8vo ...... ...(Longmans) 3/6 
Aveling (F.), The God ‘of Philosophy, « cr -8¥0. ..(Sands) net 3/6 
Beet (J. A.), A Manual of Theology, 8vo ..... -(lfodder ‘& Stoughton) 10/6 
Bensoa (E. F.), Paul: a Novel, cr 8vo.. sesveees(Heinemann) 6/0 
Billinghurst (P. J.), Beasts Shown to Children, I¢mo. nebindianeiy oobi (Jack) net 2/6 
Black (H.), Edinburgh Sermons, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Black (J. J.), Eating to Live, Cr 8V0 .......ccccceeseesenereesesene (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Blackwood (1.), The Flower Fairy Tale Book, 4to. . (Nutt) 5/0 
Braddon (M. E.), The White House, er 8V0_ ............000 (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Brassey (Hon. "A. ), Problems of Empire, 8vo ...... (A. L. Hamphreys) net 2/6 
Brent (C. H.), Liberty, and other Sermons, cr 8vo .......... (Longmans) net 3/6 
Brinton (D.), Trusia, a Princess of Kravitch, cr 8vo .(Port Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Brown (A.). The County Road, cr 8V0 ........cseecesseeeeee coseeeseeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Carmichael (A. M.), Overweights of Joy, cr gan & Scott) net 4/6 
Cesaresco (Count E, M.), Psychology = ‘venamneed of the Horse (Unwin) net 10/6 
Chisholm (L.), The Enchanted Land, 4t0............4 0000s ceecseeseeneene (Jack) net 7/6 
Chisholm (L.); The Golden Staircase, ato eecntneccovnsevesccconce enevese (Jack) net 7/6 
Church (The) and Kindness to Animals, cr vo ..(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Gear CHE. Tend, DEWT, CB OVO 20 cccccoccecccccsccovccececses coosseccesees (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Cobb (T.), The Boy Reus, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Connell (F. N.), The Young Days of Admirai Quilliam ...... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Cocke (E. V.), Chronicles of the Little Tot, 8vo..... ..(Harrap) net 5/0 
Coxhead (A. C.), Thomas Stothard, R.A., Svo ...(Bullen) net 16/0 
Crawford (C.), Collectanea : First Series, 4to .(Bullen) net 3/6 
Crawford (F. M.), A Lady of Rome, cr 8vo.. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Cross (A. W. 8.), Public Baths and’ Wash Hous 3atsford) net 21/0 
Crosse (G.), Authority i in the Church of England, ‘er 8v0 (Gar ‘iner & Darton) 6/0 
Cullum (B.), The Night-Riders, cr 8vo.. .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Davidson (John Thain) : Reminiscences, by his Daughter, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
De Négrier (Genesal, Lessons on the Russo-Japanese War, 8vo (Rees) net 2/6 
Downs (Mrs. G. S.), Step by Step, cr 8vo . &h. F. Bird) net 6/0 
Dreaper (W. P. }. Chemistry and Physics of Dyeing, 8vo... (Churchill) net 10/6 
Duncan (N.), Adventures of Billy Topsail, cr 8vo .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Elkington (E. W.), Adrift in New Zealand, 4t0 ..........0.00000 (J, Murray) net 10/6 
Evans (E.), Teliikovsky, imp lé6mo. -+(Dent) net 3/6 
Farrow (G. E.), The Escape of the Mullingang, ‘ito (Blackie) 5/0 
Fifty-two New Stories for Boys, cr 8vo d Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two New Stories for Girls, cr 8V0.........ccccecseseeeeeeceeeeseee (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two Pioneer Stories All Round the Compass, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fisher (I.), Nature of Capital and Income, 8vo................. (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Forbush (W. B.), Ecclesiastes in the Metre of Omar, cr $vo (Constable) net 5/0 
Foster (R. F.), Foster's Complete Bridge, 12mo .. .....(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Fournier d’Albe (E. E.), The Electron Theory, cr 'Bvo (Longmans) net 5/0 
George (H. B.), New College, 1856-1906, er 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Gordon (W. C.). Social Ideals of Tennyson, cr 8V0 ..........000000 (Unwin) net 6/6 
Handley (W. 8.), Cancer of the Breast and its Operative Treatment, 
enccoeaseces coccenesnecese gieheenenineamaene (J. Murray) net 12/6 
(J. 1 mae, Taee, CP G00 ...ccccccscsnedasvere sesetserees (Unwin) net 3/6 
Foviomecth (x E.), The Iron Gates, cr 8vo. ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Hunt (V.), The Workaday Woman, cr 8vo V. Laurie) 6/0 
Innes (N. Js The Surge of War, cr 8¥0 . (Nash) 60 
Jackson (F. H.), The Shores of the Adriatic: the Italian Side, ‘Sto 
(J. Murray) net 21/0 
Justyne (Q. L. F.), The Stronger Power, er 8V0 _ .......0..2..000 (Globe Press) 6/0 
Kimpster (A.) and Home (G.), Illustrative History : Mediaeval Period, 
er 8vo .... .(H. Marshall) 2/6 
Laffan (Mrs. de C. }, The Vicar of Dale End, er 8vo.. ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Lee (J.), Uncle William, the Man who was Shiftless (Hox lder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Leonardo Da ts EE SI sncintaceietinimctbcscanatied (Duckworth) net 8/0 
ar pd (M. J. F.), Church and State in England and Wales, 1829-1906, 
sintentaineiahiabananitiningsdttntiniesennivsitaint soi -(Simpkin) 7/6 
Melntyre (I. T.), h John Paul Jones, cr 8vo ha (Port Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Macray (W. D.), Register of the Members of St. Mary y Mi igdalen’s College, 
Oxford. Vol. V., Fellows, 1713-1820, 8vo............ (Oxford ‘Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Malone (P. B.), A’ Plebe at West Point, er 8vo so ..(Port Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Marriott (C.), Women and the West, Cr 8V0 ............ccccesescsesereeeeenees (Nash) 6/0 
Melville (L.), The First Geutleman of Euro , 2 vols, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 240 
Military Dictionary: English-German and German-English, 2 parts, 12mo 
(Rees) each net 3/6 
Mitchell (T. C.) and Carpenter (G. R. , npn in Class-Room Practice, 
cr 8vo — - Macmillan) net 3/0 
Molesworth (Mrs. i "‘Jaspe r, RES ene ee eee (Macmillan) 46 
Moore (N. H.), Children of Other Days, 4to. .. (Richards) net 4/6 
Neath (Earl and Countess), Thoughts on Imperial Subjects, er 8vo 
Gdasbeer & Darton) 60 
Nesbit (E.), The Railway Children, cr 8vo ....... (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Nicholson (J. S.), Relations of Rents, Wages, and Profits in Agriculture, 
and their Bearing on Rural ~~ pemmenves GO ccccnntses (Sonnenschein) 2/6 













Nield (J.), ~ 1 of Fortune, cr Svo_... (Allenson) 6/0 
O'Connor. .), Folk Tales from Tibet, ‘Ho... (Hurst. & Blackett) net 60 
Paul (H.), tenn of Modern England, Vol. | “Svo «seseeeee(Macmillan) net 86 
Perkins (L. F.), Robin Hood: his Deeds and Adv entures, 4to ...(Jack) net 4/0 
Perry (B.), Walt Whitman : his Life -~ Work, cr 8vo ...... (Constable) net 60 
Political History of England, Vol. IV., by C. Oman, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 7/6 
Pratt (A.). The Counterstroke, cr SVO ......s00..ccccsceeeseees «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Quennell (C. H. B.), Modern Suburban panne 4to. ..(Batsford) net 16/0 
Rhodes (K.), The Spinner, cr 8vo...... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Rhoscomy! (O0.), Old Fireproof, er 8v .-(Duckworth) 60 
Richards (L. E.), Five-Minute Stories, 400 .........csceeccececceeeeeeees (Allenson) 5/0 
Rickaby (J.), F ree Willand Four English Philosophers (Burns & Oates) net 3/6 
Roberts (R.), The Meaning of Christ, cr 8vo.............. Aeeneneracesesed (Allenson) 2/6 
Russell (H.), My Atlantic Bride, cr 8vo................ ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sabatini (R.), The Trampling of the Lilies, cr Svo ... ial Ee tchineeel 60 
Sedgwick (F. R.), Russo-Japanese War on ‘Land, er 8v0. (Groom) net 3/6 

..(Sands) net 3/6 


Sharpe (A. B.), The Principles of Christianity, cr 8vo ... 
Shepheard (H. B.), The Shadow of Eternity, cr 8vo ..., 
Simpson (M. W. H.), Algiers and Beyond, 8vo.. Hutchinson) net 
Sindall (R. W.), Paper Technology, 8vo.. (Griffin) net 
Skeat (W. W.) and Biagden ( Cc. O.), Pagan. Races. of ‘the Malay Peninsula, 

2 vols. 8vo .(Macmillan) net 


-(Dent) net 2/6 






Smith (A, P.), Montlivet, cr 8vo ... onctaiae 6/0 
Somervell (E. L.), A Rhythmic Ap proach ‘to “Mathem: a ies (a. hilip) net 2/6 
Stoddart (J. T.), The Life of the Empress Eugénie, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Stoker (B.), Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving, 2 vols. &vo 
(Heinemann) net 25/0 
Text-Book of Fungi (A), cr 8vo.. whence net 6/0 


..(Dent) net 2 


Thomas (E.), The Heart of England, BVO... 
Ww: Laurie) net 


Thompson (P. A.), Lotus Land, 8vo 

















Tracy (L.), Waifs of Circumstance, cr 8vo., tii Nder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Travers (G.), Growth: a Novel, cr 8vo . ..(Constable) 6/0 
Turner (L.), Betty the Scribe, er 8vo.. fard & Lock) 3/6 
Vianney (J.), The Blessed John Vianney, REL: (Duckworth) 3/0 
Voyage of the ‘ Scotia,’ by Three of the Stat, oo (W. Blackwood) net 21/0 
Warde (M.), Betty Wales, Freshman, cr 8V0  .....ccscecsseeeees (Port Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Waugh (B.), The Child of Nazareth, er 8vo .... ..(I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Wheeler (E. B.), Behind the Veil, 400 .............cc0-sscsssscsssseccceees (Nutt) net 6/0 
White (W. H.), The Earthquake: a Romance, cr 8vo .............. (Richards) 6/0 
Whitehouse (H. R.), A Revolutionary Prin cess, roy 8v0 ‘ ..(Unwin) 10/6 
Why-Why and Tom-Cat, by “‘ Brown Linnet,” 8vo ......(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Wilberforce (W.), Her Faith against the World, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) 3/6 


Wilkinson (D.), Whaling in Many Seas and Cast Adrift in Siberia (Drane) 6/0 





| County Hall not later than 9 a.m. on Monday, October 22nd, 1906. 


> | of £100 per annum; 


Williams (W. J.), Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and the Catholic Charch, cr on 
(F. Griffiths’ 


Yates (K. M.), Through the b+ pag ~ 8yo.. 
Yeats (W. B.), Poems, 1889-1905, c 
Young yy (The), by One of the ola wtadinain er 8y. 
Young (E ), Duck Lake, er 8vo . ens 
Zimmern (H.), The Italy of the Italians, ‘er '8¥0 












Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—@———— 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GuINEag, 
woes -“ 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdot Page) £4 





- 6 0} Half Narrow Column ......,; 2 : 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) $ 8 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 ] 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page...ssccccvecse+- £16 16 O| Inside Page .......0..0000.. £14 M0 


Five lines (45 words) and under In broad column (half- width), & 53.; and lag 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 13s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net. 
—____.. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly aly. 
Including postage to any part of the United f _ Yearly. oo 
BIMGAOM co cocccccecceccececcoccocescece 8 6....0]l4 8. 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
Chima, BC. ccccccccccccccccccoccccecccces 1 13 -0 82 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ENTRAL UNEMPLOYED BODY FOR LONDON, 
UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 1905, 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERK TO CENTRAL BODY. 


The Central Unemployed Body for London are prepared to receive applica- 
tious for the appointment of Clerk to the Central Body at an inclusive salary 
of £500 per annum. 

The candidate must be competent to organise and supervise the whole of the 
administrative work of the Central Body, and should also have some know- 
ledge of or interest in the social and industrial problem of the unemployed, or 
practical experience of some analogous form of social work. He will be 
required to give the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

Applications must be made on a printed form, which can be obtained, 
together with a statement as to the conditions of appointment and duties, 
from the Clerk, and must be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials. 

Applications to be sent in on or before 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
October 22nd, 1906, addressed to the CLERK, Central (Unemploye 1) Body for 
London, 165 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C., aud endorsed 
** Application for Clerk,” 

Canvassing, either ay or indirectly, any member of the Central Body 


will be held to disqualify, 
(By Order) H. R. MAYNARD, 
Clerk to the Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 


(OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


APPOINTMENT OF wae OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to make aa 
appointment as Inspectress of Technical and Evening Classes in Domestic 
Science Subjects, including Cookery, Laundry Work, Needlework, Dress- 
making, Millinery, House Management, Household Accounts, and Home 
Nursing. Appheants for the appointment will be expected to have had suit- 
able experience in Teaching. 

Lectures in Domestic Science will have to be given as may be arranged. 

The salary will be at the rate of £200 per annum. 

Further particulars of the duties and terms of appointment, also forms of 
application, may be obtained from the Education Department (Technical 
Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be received at the 











=~ * 


SKIPTON, 





ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
YORKSHIRE, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 


A aataaiadl 


The Governors of the Girls’ Endowed School at Skipton are prepared to 
receive applications for the post of Head-Mistress, whicu will become vacant 
at the end of the present year. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress are derived from (a) a fixed stipend 
Capitation payments at the rate of £2 per annuum 


(b 
|} for each Girl in the School (excluding Kindergarten); (c) the profit on the 
Boarders in the School House. 


The School is a Day and Boarding School. The average number, during the 
past six years, of Girls in the School has been 135, and of Boarders in the 
School House 28. 

Applications, stating age, present position, qualifications, previous training 
and experience, with 20 copies of not more than four recent Testimonials, 
must be sent to the CLERK * TO THE GOVERNORS by OCTOBER 27th. 

Further information regarding the School and the conditions of this 
appointment may be had by sending an addressed and stamped envelope to 


the Clerk to the Governors. 
10th October, 1906. BICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 


ANTED.—ASSISTANT MASTER, Perth, Western 
Australia, To take Junior Forms and manage Games. Salary £120, 

rising to £150 third year. Resident. Passage Money, £45, under three years’ 
agreement. Term begins Feb. lst.—Write, stating age and full particulars, to 
G. FIELD , Woodlands School, Deganwy. 


OURNALISM.—ASSISTANT EDITOR. —Opening on 
good Daily Paper in India, offering prospects to suitable man. Applicants 
should be unmarried, and not over 30. Must be prepared to give evidence of 
venuine literary capacity. News per experience essential. —Address, by 
letter, to ‘ P.,’’ care of Crossley and Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 





e 











October 18, 1906.] 


LADY WANTED as SECRETARY to the FREE- 
DOM of LABOUR DEFENCE.—Apply by letter to Miss MACKENZIE, 





, West Kensington, W. 





sre - a 
OUNG GENTLEMAN of Good Family, Public School 
Education, and trained at a Northern University (French, German, 
Typewriting, and has had business experience), DESIRES 
nt TE SECRETARYSHIP, and could combine Land Agent’s Duties, for 
PRIVA holds high diplomas. Excellent testimonials.—Box 153, The 
pa A 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
2 on Ee an 7 S99 2 RR EE 
0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
T have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
UNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
Lael Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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| GouTHPoRT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 


Principals — A. 


| Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 


with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
“gee with qualified teachers, 

_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T MONICA’S, 
~ KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
an Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


ss EDUCATION CORPORATION. 





CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A,, late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. ; , : 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higber Froebel Certificate, : : 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars onapplication tothe Principal, pa 

T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
kD (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is covsidered emineutly suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. ‘The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough medern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. _ oe a ey 
N),HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to imdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


SURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GEN'TLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

ld, Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena's, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


Bax HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting fessors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 

(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
5 pupils. New Term began September 13th.—Apply the 


[ABLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Pull staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARKY PEERS, 
P.RELS., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


(C2OWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
education. Special attention to development of character. ~Prinet pal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Register ed), 
~Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, _ 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
fe Aneel Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
} LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scehery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 






































LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studen 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, fadtediog Massage and remedial exercises ou 
the Swedish system. 
wae Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. ae Mr. ARTHUR G,. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Studeuts are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, nw. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 


(auRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FINST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





— Head- Mistress, Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea ...... Miss H. Walsh - £6 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th, 
VHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 


tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
yxcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 
ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
g) BEV Serer COLLEGE, READING. 





Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. 
COURSES IN COMMERCE. 


SESSION 1906-7. 





A DIPLOMA IN COMMERCE is granted by the College to STUDENTS 
who attend the Course of Instruction in COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS during 
Two Sessions of 36 weeks, and pass the Examinations held at the end of each 
Session. Students who attend during one Session only, and pass the frst 
Examination, will be granted a College Certificate in Commerce. 


THE SESSION BEGAN ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 





For Prospectus of Classes in Commerce, and other information, apply te 


the REGISTRAR. —— nih 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
N 


EAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and_otber 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, B.S.0. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patrorn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Prrsipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
For Land-owners, Land nts. Surveyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&o 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
N Ex? SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get i rospectus. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—University Courses in 
Physiology, Botany, and Zoology will be delivered as follows :— 
PHYSIOLOGY.—A Course of Eight Lectures on “‘ The Physical Chemistry 
of Colloids, with special reference to Immunity,” will be given in the Physio- 
logical Laboratory of the University, by Mr. J. A. CRAW, on TUESDAYS, 
beginning OCTOBER 16th, 1906, at 5 p.m. BOTANY.—A Course of Six 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Physiology of Movement in Plants’’ will be given at the 
Chelsea Physic Garden, S.W., by Mr. FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S., on 
FRIDAYS, beginning OCTOBER 19th, 1906, at 4.30 pm. ZOOLOGY.—A 
Course of Four Lectures on ‘‘ The Phylogeny of the Higher Crustacea” will 
be given in the Zoological Lecture-room of University College, Gower Street, 
W.c., by Mr. W. T. CALMAN, DSc., on WEDNESDAYS, beginning 
OCTOBER 24th, 1906, at 5p.m. Admission to any of the above Courses is 
free by ticket obtainable on application to the undersigned. 
South Kensington, 8.W. P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


ARRICK CHAMBERS (SCOONES'’S). 

The work for the various EXAMINATIONS regulated by the Foreign 

Office is carried on by the same ‘Staff associated for so many years with the 
late Mr. W. B. SCOONES. 

RECENT SUCCESSES :— 








DIPLOMACY... sai . «. 6 places, 
FOREIGN OFFICE... ae 1906... rr © yore. 

1905... eve out of first 5. 
CONSULAR SERVICE ... {i906 aS. 
STUD. INT. LEVANT .... 1906 4 out of first 7. 


For particulars apply to Rev. A. DAWSON CLARKE, M.A., 19 Garrick St., W.C. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age, on 
December 11th, 1906, will be competed for on December 4th, 5th, and 6th. 
An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on December 
12th, at 130 p.m.—For. particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


SWESTRY SCHOOL, Founded 1407.—VALUABLE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED for COMPETITION, on 
DECEMBER 5rx and 6ru, 1906, There is an excellent Preparatory School 
on separate premises. Indian and Colonial Pupils Received. —For further 
information apply HEADMASTER. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ye | enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the EAD-MASTER. Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term. New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR , ¥ 




















SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER lIsth. 
Heal-Master, C. w. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. — 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

ELS TED BCH OO Lk. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 


#£70-£20, JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13. Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. EAD-MASTER, 
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FOREIGN. 
[ tS RRA AD GUILD 


6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. ‘ 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English. ; 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY Students od 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Educati, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 7 


ne 
CHA CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLIS 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in } SH 
near Dieppe. Conversational French Se ag a wivel. Special f acili Chalet 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello) Ghee for 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of health cai 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Joyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK Det’ 
On: Dieppe, 
[IEPPE— Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Pip, 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingh rae 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examingent 
-upils placed with French families, if desi Holida: ; ; 
Adiress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. ¥ pupils received,— 











ee 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinatio, 
German, English, and French ident Governesses. Excellent opportur i 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Biigny. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education, 

First-rate Professors for Music, guages, Painting, Lectures on Art, 

Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress. 
making.—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue de Docteur, Blanche, 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PARISIAN HOME.—Tia 

Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 

61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives en 
famille a few Persons desimng to improve in French or attend the Universit 

Sorbonne, &c. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £° to £12 per month: 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. ’ 


OUEN.—FRENCH FAMILY (Diplomée) living jn 
' centre of town RECEIVES BOARDERS. Good opportunities for 
Learning French. Home life. Good English references (clerical and lay) 
Moderate terms.—DUMAGNON, 20 Rue Bourg!'abbé, : 


LADY STRONGLY RECOMMENDS a PENSION for 
Ladies and Gentlemen in PARIS kept by French Ladies. Situation con- 
venient for the Sorbonne, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and Luxembourg. Good 
references. Excellent French.—Apply c/o “ B.,” Lyceum Club, Piccadilly; or 
to Miss MacLEHOSE, 31 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow. , 


OME.—TWO or THREE LADIES RECEIVED as 
i PAYING GUESTS in Private House, Central, sunny, open— 
Address, Miss ALISON, 25 Via Foro Traiano, 
TI\HE CHAPLAIN of the ENGLISH CHURCH at 
COSTEBELLE returns there at the end of this month. He would be 
glad to TAKE CHARGE of and EDUCATE YOUTH desiring to winter 
abroad. —Address, Rev. W. BACK, Horsted Keynes, Sussex. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION. 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





Felsted School, Essex. 
A ARWICK SCHOOL. 

First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

#2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on maguniticeut healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


4PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


EXHILL:—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
b SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


NCHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 























ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 
1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s, 6d.; post-free, 2s. Over 80 
Tilustrations. Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. 


\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Pta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


W ANTED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 





Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to ‘‘ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial com nionship. 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 


Turkish, Sea-Water, and Lieht Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
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hse . luctions of Portraits from the 14th century to the 
hibition of REDERICK HOLLYER’S Studio, 9 Pembroke Square, 


nt 
Eensington. 


«lle 
 Srete er 
zx 


Open daily, 10 till 6. 
EWRITING 





WARTS BD 


P 
ry an work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Fyrther par- 
: on.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 


ticulars on applicati 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Mazhull, Lancashire, specially 

sted and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Exp enced Medical aul Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
erie, Oe —Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


oe “7° re . 2 Tb RT 

OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in High-Class HAND- 
MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. below 
Famed for Shooting Boots, Self-measureiment directions 
-JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING Co., 69 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1336, _ oe ae 
1 iSH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib., 
Qs, Gd. ; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 lb., 33. 9d.; 211b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
jor Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
at particulars post free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 

Quote Paper. es - ———s : = - 
Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 

© £18 183, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 

November 6th. 








West End prices. 
free. Call preferred. 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


EEE . + ° 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
OC Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
aranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1596, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
FRS, and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/5, 2 3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield = 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1885. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Sandringham. Gus 


AJORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 


Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts. 
NS — x — — “a “am 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
OOK BARGAINS.—TZimes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s.; 
Barton's Arabian Nights, Illus., £7 ls. ; Chambers’s Ency., Last Edit., 
#6 6s. net, for £5; Chambers's Eng. Lit., 3 vols., Last Edit, 30s.; Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Paracelsus, Alchemical Writings, 2 vols., 
52s, 6d., for 21s.; Harper's Mag., 24 vols., £4 4s. ; Roman Empresses’ Secret 
lutrigues, 2 vols., 42s. ; Tortures and Torments, Old Time Punishments, 25s., 
for 10s, 6d.; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. folio, £6 6s.; Newman's Apologia, Ist 
Edit., rare, 12s. 6d. ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s. ; Meyer's Critical Commentary New 
Test., 20 vols., £2 10s.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., £2 2s.; Symonds’ 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, 2 vols., 25s.; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s. — 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
MooK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 
GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Kemainder and Discount Bovkseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W. 
HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.; Dod’s 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d.; Emerson’s Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s. Catalogues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 
free. —HOLLAND BROS,, Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


—— 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BoaksTore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
feld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; MESSRS, | 
BRENTANO, York, 


THE 





Union Square, New 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour BRAEHEAD 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from tho 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD. 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 


FUNDS EXCEED............000.00000 £5,500,000, 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of languages unnecessary. 








EVERY 1 DAYS. Next sailing, R.M.S. *JEROME,’ 3,056 tons, 
ROYAL MAIL from Liverpool 19th, London 22nd October. 
STEAMERS. 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
BEST HOTELS, Including travelling and hotel expenses, 


8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 30 James Street, Liverpool, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


———_— 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 
are THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM SPS | oe feci'nd henitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,"’"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at mash higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 








Per Doren 
Bots. §-Bota 


14/6 8/3 





U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Arve., Wash READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


ington, D.C.; Tuk SuBscripTion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, Winson Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cuirv and Port Said ; 
and Wu. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town. 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
Sy post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, 


with from the constautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





STRAND. 
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Literary Training. 


A judicious training will help the literary aspirant 
to avoid the pitfalls that lie in the way of success. 
There is a handsome income in Literary work— 
Articles, Short Stories, Serials, &c.—but to the 
inexperienced the way is literally paved with 
rejected MSS. 


Our *‘Success” Course 


written by a Novelist whose name is a household word, 





will teach you the essentials which are necessary to 
your success, and save you years of fruitless striving. 
It consists of twelve practical lessons (with exercises 
corrected by a staff of experts), and forms a 


complete apprenticeship to Literature. 





We have excellent channels for placing every 
description of literary work, from the paragraph to 


the novel. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet E to 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
1 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NON-ACID PORT WINE 


(Produce of Portugal) 


““NONAC” BRAND. 
SUITABLE FOR INVALIDs, 


Extract from the LANCET, June 30th, 1906 :-— 


“This wine has evidently been matured in 
wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
the palate, and practically non-acid......It 
contains a minimum amount (for port) 
of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
and the wine has been carefully selected for 
invalid purposes.” 


Per dozen bottles - - - 465s. 
Per dozen i-bottles - - = 24s, 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 
or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, sS.W. 





The “Swan” 
Fountain Pen. 


A Single Trial of the “SWAN” will 
convince you that it is everything 
that we claim it to be. 





It combines all that is best in Fountain Pens 
without any of the faults common to many. 
The literary man, journalist, business man, or, 
in fact, any one who uses a pen at all, will find 
a “Swan” a necessity once they have tried it. 
Time and constant work effect no change. Any 
hand suited. 


Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD :— 


“T find your ‘Swan’ Pen excellent for cartoon work, 
The nib does not corrode, as ordinary steel pens do, 
and it gives a firm and even line without the 
seratchiness which is so great a difficulty when 
drawing in pen and ink with a free hand.” 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD; 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 


93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


6d. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED...........:cccscocssserssseceees se £11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 


Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses. 


Absolute Security. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office — 1 CORNHILL. 
A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From $3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & €0.’S LIST 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


ission has unanimously reported that the machinery of the 
he Mtor the enforcement of discipline has broken down, and yet the 
Church has a definite constitution of its own which is the outcome of its 
history, though it has been in some degree affected by its connexion with the 
State, and is expressly recognised by the law. This volume covers the ground 
from the earliest days to the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 


1906. 





FIFTH EDITION, carefully Revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Lieut.-Colone!l W. H. TURTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 529 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
toa person who, without professional training in theology or philosophy, is 
perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fears 
that the verdict of reason is against it.”—Church Quarterly. 

Other Press notices of this excellent volume are too numerous to quote. 
The Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and even the Agnostic 
Press speak in admiration of Lieut.-Colonel Turton's fair and candid treatment 


of his subject. 


THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL AND 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL and the COUNTESS of MEATH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
ITS MESSAGES. 


By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“ Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 


wellas true. If the publishers wiil give us more of this, we shall be thankful,” 
—Expository Times. 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of London, 
228 pages, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the North 
London Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions received by 


the Bishop. : 
A People’s Edition, in paper covers, price 1s. ; but this issue is limited to 
25,000 copies, of which more than half have been soid. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Gospel in Action. Friends of the Master. 
Crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
[Second Edition. {Sivth Edition. 
The Afterglow of a Great Reign. The Men who Crucify Christ. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
(Fijth Edition. [Fyth Edition. 
Banners of the Christian Faith, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
[Second Edition, 
The Faith of Church and Nation. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, | 


Under the Dome. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Third Edition. 
Work in Great Cities. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
[Fourth Edition, 





THE FIDDLE STRING. 


By R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “The Child Mind.” 


With Illustrated Title and Frontispiece designed by Ivor Symes. Crown Svo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d, [in @ few days. 





‘ The New Volume by E. NESBIT. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. £. NESBIT, Author of “Oswald Bastable and Others,” 
Well Ilustrated by CHAS. E, BROCK. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Demy 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Uniform in style and price with the following three books 
by PHCEBE ALLEN — 
PLAYING AT BOTANY. Third Edition. 
JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


GARDEN PESTS. 
Second Edition. 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Sprnce-Jonrs, M.A., D.D., Dean of 


Gloucester. Demy 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 6s, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Shepherd 


By the Rev. C. Tartor, D.D., LL.D., Master of St. John's 
Vol. Il, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


of Hermas. 
College, Cambridge. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. ‘The Apos- 


tolical Constitutions and Cognate Documents, with Special Reference to 
their Liturgical Elements. By the Rev. De Lacy O'Leary, M.A, Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor Sarce. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards. [in the press. 


INSPIRATION. 


D.D. 


PROBLEMS IN LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By the Very Rev. C. T. Ovenpgn, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE. By the Rev. J. H. Suzrurerp, M.A, Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF ON BEHALF 


By the late Rey, F. Watson, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


OF HIS NATIONAL CHURCH. By the Rev. TaHomas Moore, New 
and Revised Edition, Small post Svo, paper cover, 8 

THE SACRED TENTH; or, Studies in 
Tithe-Giving, Ancient and Modern, By Dr. H. Lanspett. 2 vols., 


800 pp., demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, cloth 


boards, 16s, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS : 


ce Religion of the Crescent; or, Islam—its Strength, its Weakness, its 
Intluence. By the Rev. W. St. Cram Tispatt, D.D. New 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


Origin, its 
Edition, Revised. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF 


GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A. Reprarns, D.Litt., M.A, New Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA 
AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. Pixcues, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. with Appendices and Notes, With several Illustrations, 
large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 
Applies to the criticisms of the Old Testament the most recent discoveries 
in the field archeology. This New Edition contains the Laws of 
Hammurabi and other new matter, amounting in all to nearly 100 pages, 


THE BATTLE OF BELIEF. A Review of 


the Present Aspects of the Conflict. By the Rev. Nevison Lorare- 
Introduction by the BisHor or Lonpox, Third Edition, crowa 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONTRASTED WITH 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND WITH ITSELF. By Witt Lerror, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE 


SS — oo By the Rev. B. J. Knowtine, D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth boards, ls. 6d, 
IS CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS? By 


the Rev. C. H. Pricuanp, M.A. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 


‘“*THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


I.—FROM NATURE. II.—FROM REVELATION. By J. A. Fremive 
M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. Crown Svo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s, 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


Being Addresses delivered by Jaurs M. Witson, D.D., Canon of Worces- 
ter, late Archdeacon of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very 
— evry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d, . 
London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


BRIGHTON : 129 NORTH STREET, 
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THE NEW ART MAGAZINE. 


READY OCTOBER 15th. 


THE SHILLING BURLINGTON, 


(An Abridged Edition of “The Burlington Magazine”). 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
ENGLISH PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS —Articie I. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND. ST. CLOUD PORCELAIN. 
THE LATE ALFRED STEVENS. A PORTRAIT BY GOYA. 
NOTES ON SILVER PLATE, FURNITURE, &c. 





“Tilustrated with a 
HAND-PRINTED PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE 
of the New Picture by Raphael in the National Gallery, and TEN other 
’ FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Tho NUMBER issued is STRICTLY LIMITED, and it CANNOT be REPRINTED. 
N.B.—THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE = 4 Lay on the ist of each month as hitherto 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 4 AND X NEWSAGENTS. 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE Lrop., 


17 Berners Street, London, W. 








LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC ag ot Esq. ; "GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 

Trustess—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Sm 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D. Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 
Geikie, F.B.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B, FP. RS, Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D. Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. Ww. et 
M.A., Litt.D., ’ Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C ae. Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C. MG., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 
Lilly. > Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 
H.R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. V ace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Eaq., Litt.D., LL.D 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern’ Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER KNOWN, THE LaTE Lorp 
DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE BEST suave E THAT _coste BE RENDERED WAS 
TO Make HIM 4 LIE ct or THE Lonpon Lipra H, LEC 


 HAGBERG WRIGHT, LLD.. Secretary and Librarian. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 2: 0: rman 
CHLORODYNE. 


two generations, 
INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

And all kindred ailments. 

To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





ASTHMA, 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





SLINGS OF FORTUNE! 


A NOVEL BY JONATHAN NIELD, 


Author of “A GUIDE TO THE BEST HIS- 
TORICAL NOVELS.’ 


320 pp. handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just » mublished. 


London: H, R, ALLENSON, Ltd., 
RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 

“hh” Agent. Where there 1s no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain ew 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Chequee and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN Baker, Aoney Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, «f 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
Z Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE — pleasure in 
announcing an important New Book 
on Siam entitled 


LOTUS LAND. 


Being an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam. 
By P. A. THOMPSON, B.A., A.M.I.C.E. 
With Map, Coloured Frontispiece, 57 pages 
of Illustrations, and numerous Drawings 
in the text from the Author’s own 
Photographs and Sketches. Demy §8vo, 
cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


E.C. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, 


London. 








‘Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





susie, 
THE AUTHOR OF “SOONER OR LargR« 


You should ask your Library 
or Bookseller for Miss Violet 
Hunt’s New Novel, 


THE WORKADAY WOMAN 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. By Wittiam T. Hornapay. With 
70 tllustrations from ane taken b 
Joun H. Puicires, and 2 Maps, 12s, 6d. net, ° 


MELOMANIACS: a Book of Music 


Stories. By James Hunexer, A 
“Iconoclasts.” 6s, seein: 


INDIA. By Prerre Lorr. Second 
Edition, ae 8vo, Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 
lds. 6d. net 





THE CATHEDRALS of NORTHERN 
by Cuantes Rupr. and their Architecture, 
2 Colours, 63. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND 
AND WALES. Francis Bompvs, 
Vol. IIL, scale the set for England aad 
Wales, 6s. net. 


BUMPUS'S 


With 32 Illustrations ig 


CATHEDRALS OF 


RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY. Witha 
Mup and 84 Illustrations, 6s. net, 
PHRASES AND NAMES: their 


Origins aud Meauings. 
son. 63. net. 


By Trexcu H. Jogy- 


LITERARY LONDON. By Ets M. 
Lane. With an Introduction by G. K. 
Cuesterton and 40 Photographs in 2 Colours 
specially taken for the Book by W. J. Rozerrs. 
6s. net. 


SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. By 


Louis Becxe. 6s, net, 


THE OPAL SEA: 
Book. By Joun C. Van Drxe, 
gravure Frontispiece, 6s. net. 


LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER. By 


Husert Branp (“ Hubert” of the Sunday 
Chronicle). 3s. 64, net, 


THE POCKET CATHEDRAL GUIDE 
aa W. J. Roserrs. 30 Lilustrations, 2s, 6d, 


LOTUS LAND. Being an Account 
of the ay d and the People « Southern 
Siam. By P. Taompson, B.A., A.M.I.C.E. 
With Map, Coloured ob dy — 57 
Illustrations, 16s. net. 


A SHILLING EDITION OF 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 


By Rowert Macuray. With 95 Pictures by 
Tom Browne, B.L, B.B.A. 


a New Nature 
With Photo. 


NEW FICTION AT 6s. 
THE SINEWS OF WAR. Eben PSILI- 


Ports and ARNOLD Bennett. 


LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW: a Novel. 


Victoria Cross, 


THE WORKADAY WOMAN. By Viotet 
UNT. 
THE ARNCLIFFE PUZZLE. By Gorpoy 


Homes. 


A KING’S WIFE. By HELENE VACARESCO. 
LUCY OF THE STARS. By Freperick 


Parmer. With 4 Illustrations. 


THE SALVING OF A DERELICT. 8y 


Maurice Drake, 


THE LAST MIRACLE. By M. P. SHreL. 


By 


A RUSSIAN COWARD. By Frep 
WuisHaw. 

THE FINANCIER’S WIFE. By FLorencs 
WARDEN. 


A WIDOW BY CHOICE. By Cora.is 


Sranton and Heats Hosxen. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Ina, 





LONDON. 
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SEE 


Max Pemberton’s ‘‘ The Lady 
Evelyn,” Just as Readable and 
Exciting as a Novel Can Be. 





pbb hhbhabhhhbhhhpphhhhhhhhh hihi ipa iii 





We have just published : (1) “THE LADY EVELYN,” 6/=, by MAX PEMBERTON. 





Thrilling plot, perilous adventure, passion and intrigue, love and hate, trial and reward, 
and an air of probability that wraps about you like a spell—such are the characteristics 
of Max Pemberton’s New Novel. (2) “THE SECOND BOOK OF TOBIAH,” G/-, by 
UNA L. SILBERRAD, wherein are written the acts and deeds of Tobiah the Dissenter, 








bravest of heroes and prince of match-makers, inasmuch as they relate to the connubial 
matters in which he was called to take a hand. (3) “THE TRIUMPH OF TINKER,” 
6/-, by EDGAR JEPSON. You remember your admiration for Tom Sawyer and 








Huckleberry Finn, and the hearty laughs you had over them? Tinker will get hold of you 
in just the same way. He is surely the most remarkable boy that ever occurred to the 


imagination of an author. (4) “A PRINCESS OF VASCOVY,” 6/-, by JOHN 





OXENHAM. John Oxenham is the author of “ Barbe,” the book that has been begged, 





borrowed, and even stolen. We can heartily recommend the Princess; the tale of her 
wanderings is fascinating, and leaves one wishful for more, which after all is the real 


test for merit. (5) “THE COLONEL AND THE BOY,” 6/-, by L. T. MEADE. 








Mrs. Meade regards this story as her most perfect sketch of a man and boy. It is 
somewhat on the same lines as her famous “ Daddy’s Boy ”—that is to say, it is not a story 


fora child, but about a child. (6) The Second Edition of ‘DIANA AND DESTINY,” 





6/-, by CHARLES GARVICE, the book for which the Dazly Express prophesies five 





editions, and of which the Dazly Telegraph remarks : “ This is one of the pleasantest stories we 


(7) “ HILLS OF HOME,” 6/-, by NORMAN MACLEAN. A 


have read this season.” 








story of “old forgotten far-off things, and battles long ago.” It opens in the Highlands 


on the night after Culloden. 


We shall publish on Monday, “THE WAGES OF PLEASURE, 6/-, by 





JOHN A. STEUART. A brilliant novel of smart society, of ‘‘the mad gambling 


of those mad creatures” who spend their lives in the quest for pleasure. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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CORNWALL 
DEVON 
SOMERSET 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. of each of the above Counties now ready. 
. RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
NOTTINGHAM, Vol. I. 
BERKSHIRE, Vol. I. 


The following have also been issued :— 


Hampshire, tand2. Norfolk, I. Worces- 
ter, I and 2. Cumberland, 1I and 2. Hert- 


fordshire, I. Surrey, tand2. Northamp- 
tonshire, 1. Essex, I. Bedfordshire, I. 
Warwick, 1. Buckingham, I. Derby, I. 
Durham, I. Sussex, I. Lancashire, I. 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
“THE FINEST COUNTY HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Prospectus and all particulars as to contents and 
price post-free on application to the Publishers ; or of 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
16 James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 


STANDARD GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


‘STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL 
ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


WITH PLATES OF CHARACTERISTIC FOSSILS. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-Page Plates of 
Fossils, with 149 pp. of Text, Illustrated by 17 Sections and 
Views. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 





“ This is a remarkably interesting and useful book.” 
—Glasqow TTerald, 

“Crammed full of information of the best quality.” 
—Gevlogical Magazine. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy at the University of Edinburgh. With 400 Lilustrations. 
Fourth Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., late of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. Illustrated with Maps, Diagrams, and Figures of 
Fossils. Based on the same Author's ‘* Student's Handbook of Historical 
Geology.” Large post Svo, cloth, 12s, net, 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.B.S., &., late Director-General of 
the Geological Survey. Sixth Edition. Edited by HORACE B, WOOD- 
WARD, F.G.S5., of the Geological Survey. With numerous Illustrations 
and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 








London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 


! 





A. and C. BLACkK’s 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A FOX. 
By J.C. TREGARTHEN, Author of “ Wild Life at the Land's End." 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from : 
Countess HeLena GLEICHEN. Large square crown 8yo, 
In the same Series of Animal Autobiographies: THE 
BLACK BEAR, THE RAT. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
EDINBURGH. 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON, 


Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintin by 
ALLAN Stewart. Large square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, py 


Paintings b 
cloth, fit x 
DOG, THE CAT, THR 





LL 








CHILDREN’S TALES FROM 
‘SCOTTISH BALLADS. 


By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. 
Containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings » 
ALLAN Stewart. Large square crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, od 
JACK HAYDON’S QUEST. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


Containing 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by J, 
arge crown 8vo, 5s, 





JELLICog, 








A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


aT 
JUST PUBLISHED.—366 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, net, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


CHURGH’S LABORATORY GUIDE, 


A Manual of Practical Chemistry for Colleges and 
Schools, specially arranged for Agricultural 
Students. 

REVISED AND PARTLY REWRITTEN BY 


EDWARD KINCH, F.1.C., &c., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 





“ We do not know of any work in the English language which is equal—not 
to say superior—to that of Prof. Church as a guide to the agricultural 
student.”—Chemical News in reviewing last edition. 

GURNEY and JACKSON, 10 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 








THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 

MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Roval 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c, 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. The chief Works of this Artist are Copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by these 
Painters, 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
ree, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, | Bioomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lowpox. Codes: Usicopz and ABC 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Post 8v0, strongly bound, price 7s. p 
(ees “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








London ; Published by the Stariongns’ Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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On OCTOBER 15th Messrs, 


CHAPMAN @ HALL will commence the issue 


of 


THE NATIONAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES 


DICKENS 


Including upwards of One Hundred and Thirty Articles now Collected Jor the First Time 


HIS LETTERS, 


SPEECHES, 


PLAYS, AND POEMS, 


Together with FORSTER’S LIFE OF THE AUTHOR 


The pictures, numbering upwards of 850, comprise all the Original Illustrations, with a complete series of Portraits, Additional 
Illustrations, Facsimiles and Reproductions of Handwriting, many of which havo not been included in any collected edition of the 
novelist’s works; the whole printed upon India Paper, and mounted on Plate Paper. 

Strictly limited to 750 Sets for England and America. Compicte in 40 vols. royal 8ve, price 10s. Gd. net per vol. 
NB—THE PUBLISHERS RESERVE TO THEMSELVES THE RIGHT TO RAISE THE PRICE 
AFTER THE SALE OF THE FIRST 500 COPIES. 


The National Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens is designed to rank as the final and definitive edition of his works, and to 
serve as a worthy memorial to the connection which has subsisted for over seventy years between the firm of CHAPMAN and HaLL 


and the immortal memory of Charles Dickens. 


It is by far the most handsome edition of Dickens ever placed upon the market, and, 


being strictly limited in number, is likely to take its place in a very short time among those treasures of the booklover which change 


hands at highly enhanced prices. 


The edition is being printed by Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh, His Majesty's Printers, in a type newly cast for the 


purpose, upon pure rag paper of the highest quality. 


THE TEXT.—The text used is that which was corrected by Charles Dickens himself in the last two years of his life, and 
therefore contains all the copyright emendations which he made when the volumes passed for the last time through his hands. 

The Edition contains all the collected papers from whatever source that seemed worthy of permanent association with the 
name of their author—from The Examiner, Daily News, Household Words, All the Year Round, over 130 in all—the most notable of 
these being all Dickens’s contributions to Household Words, 90 of which have been identified for the first time by indisputable evidence. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS.—As regards the choice of illustrations, the Publishers’ plan has been to include only those pictures 
which were drawn for their editions during the life of the author, and which may therefore be held to have received his personal 
approbation. Under this arrangement they are able to reproduce for the first time in a Collected Edition a number of illustrations 


not usually associated with the novels, and the utmost care has been taken to do justice to the artists’ workmanship. 


The original 


illustrations are printed from a duplicate set of the steel plates on the best India paper and mounted on plate paper—a process 
which gives a greatly refined value to the delicacy of the original steel plates. 


Send to CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C., fora 





plete Prosp 


tus with Specimen Page, or 


ask your Booksciier to show you a Sample Volume. 





BELLES-LETTRES. 
A Now Work by HENRY JAMES. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘* The Golden Bowl,” “ A Little Tour in 
France,” “French Poets and Novelists,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


H. G WELLS on America. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 


A Search after Realities. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Anticipations,” 
“ Mankind in the Making,” ‘* A Modern Utopia,”’ &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


net. 








A New Study of Rousseau. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
A New Criticism. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of ‘‘Tliad 
of the East.” ‘‘Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau.” With 
numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles,”’ &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 





Prince Kropotkin’s New 800k. 


THE CONQUEST OF BREAD 


By PRINCE PETER KROPOTKIN, Author of “ Fields, Factories, and 
Workshops,” “The Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” &¢. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 





The Economics of the Future. 


THE RETURN TO THE LAND 


By SENATOR JULES MELINE, Leader of the Moderate Republicans 
in France; Former Minister of Agriculture; Minister of Commerce ; 
Premier. With a Preface by Justin McCartur. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











Reminiscences of an Actor. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By FRANCIS WILSON, Author of 
“The Eugene Field I Knew,” “ Recollections of a Player,” &., &c. With 
83 Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


A New Dickens Anthology, by his Daughter. 


THE COMEDY OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By his Daughter KATE (Mrs. PERUGINI). Demy 8vo, 6s. 











New Work by L. T. HOBHOUSE. — 
MORALS IN EVOLUTION 


A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. HOBHOUSE, Author of 
“The Labour Movement,” ‘‘The Theory of Knowledge,” ‘* Mind in 
Evolution,” “‘ Democracy and Reaction,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 





FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW LIST. 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 
THE WHIP HAND: a Comedy for Husbands 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of “The Smiths of Surbiton,” &c. 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 





By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “The Dream of Peace,” &c. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 





By DESMOND COKE, 


THE COMEDY OF AGE 
By DESMOND COKE, Author of “ The Bending of a Twig.” Second 
Edition Now Ready. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S HUSBAND 


By ARABELLA KENEALY, Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” 
“An American Duchess,” &., &c. 











By JOSEPH KEATING. 
THE QUEEN OF SWORDS 


The Story of a Woman and an Extraordinary Duel. 
KEATING, Author of * Maurice,” “ Son of Judith,” &c. 


By JOSEPH 


By MARY STUART BOYD. 


BACKWATERS: « Mystery 
By MARY STUART BOYD, Author of ‘Our Stolen Summer,” 
Man in the Wood,” “ The Misses Make-Believe,” &c. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 


RACHEL THE OUTSIDER 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, Author of “ As Dust in the Balance,” “ The 
Unequal Yoke,” “* Chubby: a Nuisance,” &c. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. . 


IN GREEN FIELDS 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of “ Revelations of Inspector 
Morgan,” &c., &c. 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 
THE NIGHT-RIDERS 
A Romance of Western Canada. By RIDQWELL CULLUM, Author of 
wun — Keg,” “The Hound from the North,” * The Brooding 
ild,” &c. 


“The 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


A GORGEOUS BOOK. 


READY ON THURSDAY (Oct, 18th).—2I1s. net, 


With 21 Photogravure Portraits. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF 
TWO REIGNS. 


Being an Account of Some Fair Women of 
Stuart and Georgian Times. 


By MARY CRAVEN 


(Mrs, C. J. ffoulkes). 


N.B.—This will be the Beauty Book of 
the Year. Portraits reproduced in the 
volume are from Paintings in possession 
of the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
Earl Spencer, Lord Hillingdon, Lord 
Rothschild, and Sir Edmund Antrobus. 
Booklovers should order the Work without 
delay if they wish to secure a copy of the 
First Edition. 





4A MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
NOW READY.—24s, net. 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. 
By M. H. LANSDALE, 
in Colour by JULES GUERIN. 


*,* This is a book of vivid interest, in which the reader is made 
to live again through the stirring events, the joys and sorrows of 
the Kings and Queens identified with the early days of the 
Touraine chateaux. The personal element is happily made much 
of, till the walls are alive with the revels, the romance, and the 
tragedy of the lives associated with them. 


Illustrated 


NOW READY.—7s. 6d. net. 
A TWICE CROWNED QUEEN 
(Anne of Brittany). 
By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 





READY SHORTLY.—12s. 6d. net. 
With 100 Illustrations. 


FROM FiJil TO THE CANNIBAL 
ISLANDS. 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 


READY SHORTLY.—7s. 6d. 
A ROYAL TRAGEDY. 
Being the Story of the Assassination of King Alexander 
and Queen Draga of Servia. 


By CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVITCH, 


Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
King of Servia to the Court of St. James. 


READY SHORTLY.—6s. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


By EMIL REICH. 


EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, 


London : 








. nine 
Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Cow 


Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following — 


**NECKING” PHEASANTS. 
MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. 

AN AUTUMN DAY WITH TROUT. 
THE OCTOBER GARDEN. 

THE ROYAL WATER LILY. _ Illustrated. 


APPLES AND PEARS FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. Illustrated. 


EXPERIMENTS IN POTATO CULTURE. 
THE AIRSHIP AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 
LORD SALISBURY’S £140 COTTAGES. 

A MORNING’S CUB-HUNTING IN IRELAND. 
SOMERSET STAGS. 


The Portrait of the Week is of LORD ESHER, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest ? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO.'S List 


NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND (HANS BREITMANN). 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 

2 vols., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
CONTENTS :— 

UME I.—Chap. I., Early Years.—Chap. II., Princeton.— 
TT Sctddnens. Chan. IV., Munich.—Chap. V., Paris in 
ua Chaps. VI. and VII., Years of Storm and Stress.—Chap. 
YIIL, Hans Breitmann.—Chap. IX., The First Holiday. 

VOLUME II.—Chap. X., Life and Work in England.—Chap. 
XI, Return to Philadelphia.—Chap. XII., In Philadelphia: the 
Industrial Art School.—Chaps. XIII. and XIV., The Romany 
Rye —Chap. XV., Tinkers and Red Indians.—Chap. XVI., In 
England Again.—Chap. XVII., “In an Atmosphere of Witch- 
cait.”—Chap. XVIIL, In Florence.—Chap. XIX., The End.— 
Bibliography.—Index. 


THE KING OF COURT POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico Ariosto 
By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “ Dukes and Poets in 
Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘‘In this work he has given us in 
gcholarly fashion a careful and deeply interesting chapter of Renaissance 
history......- and he has made for many of us the uame of Ariosto something 
more than a mere name attached to certain poems. He has made it stand for 
a striking personality occupying a prominent position in the history of his 
time and in the literature of his country. There is the very spirit of romance 
in much of the history of the Renaissance in Italy, and that history, always 
interesting, is made additionally so when presented with the fulness of 
knowledge and literary ability of Mr. Edmund Gardner.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. By Mantz Hay. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 


“ This is a notable piece of work. There is distinction in the style, and the 


writer shows evident familiarity with the period and place involved.” * 
—Athenzum, 


“ Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historica! import- 
ance."— Westminster Gazette. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Being his Correspondence with 
Tobias Lear and the Latter’s Diary. Illustrated with Rare 


Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis Mer- 


VILLE, Author of “The Life of William Makepeace 
Thackeray.’ Illustrated with Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, Bishop of Oxford, 
1825-1901. From the Letters of WiLttaAm Sturss. By 
WILLIAM Ho.LpEeN Hutton, B.D. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography by Eruep 
Hoa. With a Preface by the Dokr oF ArGYLL. Illustrated. 
New Popular Edition. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By 


STEPHEN Leacock, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, M’Gill University, Montreal. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


TIME AND CLOCKS: a Description of 
Ancient and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. 
CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. By Marte Coren. 
HOLYLAND. By Gustav FRENSSEN, Author of “ Jérn Uhl.” 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. By E. Nesnir, Author 
of “The Red House.” 
GROWTH. By Grauam Travers, Author of “ Mona Maclean,” 
| October 22na, 
MONTLIVET. A Romance. By ALICE Prescott SMITH. 
THE COUNTRY ROAD. By Atice Browy, Author of 
“ Paradise,” ‘* King’s End,"* &c. [ October 22nd. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS, By Pexcy Wuire, Author of 
“Mr. John Strood,” *‘ Park Lane,” &. [Shortly. 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By Ciara Louise Burn- 


nam, Author of “* Jewel,” &c. [October 17th, 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. By Evizaveru STvarT 


Purtrs, Author of “Trixy,” “Old Maids and Burglars in Paradise.” 
[October 17th, 


Constable’s Monthly Book List will be sent regularly, post-free, 
if desired. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and OO, Limited, London, 


-r 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


PUCK OF 
POOK’S HILL. «6. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Illustrated. 





Cheap Edition. Unabridged. 2 vols, 


LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 10s. net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. Im 5 vols. Vol. V., 1885 to 
1895. With a complete Index to the whole Work, 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Previously published :—Vols. I.-IV., 8s. 6d. net each. 


PAGAN RACES OF 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., and CHARLES 
OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A. With numerous Illustrations 
specially taken for the work, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. [T'wesday. 


THE TODAS. 


By W. H. R. RIVERS. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 21s. net. 

















New Volume Just Published 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY 


VOLUME I. 

PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus Harros, M.A. (D.Sc. Lond.)\—PORI- 
FERA (SPONGES). By Icerna B. J. Souitas (B.Sc. Lond.)—COELEN- 
TERATA AND CTENOPHORA. By l’rofessor 8. J. Hicksoy, M.A. 
F.R.S.—ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E, W. MacBaipg, M.A., 
F.B.S. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 

Previously published :—Vols. II., I1[., and V.-X. 17s. net each. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO 
CHAUCER. 

By WM. HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A LADY OF ROME. 


BY 
MARION CRAWFORD. 6s. [Tuesday 











A Story of modern 
Italian Society. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION 
OF EXPERIENCE. 


By J. B. BAILLIE, M.A., D.Phil. Author of “Hegel’s 


Logic.” 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C., Author of “Socialism,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPU.—** It is, on the whole, a careful and well-considered 


indictment of Socialism which Sir Henry Wrixon has written, and one that 
demands careful consideration at the hands of thoughtful readers.” 








THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET, Author of “The Strength of the 
People,” “ Rich and Poor,” &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
THE NATURE OF CAPITAL 
AND INCOME. 


By Professor IRVING FISHER, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


A NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of BISHOP 
CREIGHTON’'S LIFE & LETTERS 
is now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
net. This Edition contains the whole of 
the Letterpress of the Original Edition, and 
also two of the Photogravure Portraits. 











PERSONAL & LITERARY LETTERS OF ROBERT, 
FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 
Edited by Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 


With 8 Portraits, &c , 2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 
[On Monday nest. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF TWO 
BROTHERS. 


Edward Adolphus, Eleventh Duke of Somerset, and his 
Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 1800-1819, and After. 
Edited by LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN, 
With 3 Portraits and 4 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The volume forms a valuable contribution to the literature of English 
family history.”—Scotsinan. 





“ Dr. Hunt has good reason to congratulate himself upon the 
success so far attained in the production by some of the most com- 
petent writers of the day of a history of England, utilising the result 
of the latest researches, and reflecting the most important currents of 
modern thought." —MoRNING Post. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Written by various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the 


Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society, and 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A, Ph.D., 
Editor of the “ English Historical Review.” 

In Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. per volume net if sold separately, but 
Complete Sets may be subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price 
of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net on the delivery 
of each Volume. Each Volume contains about 500 pages, and has its own 
Index and two or more Maps. 

Vols. I., II., IL!., X., and XI. are now ready. 
A NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR OMAN WILL BE READY 
ON MONDAY NEXT. 


Vol. IV.—FROM THE CORONATION OF RICHARD II. TO 
THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485). 
With 3 Maps. 


Complete Prospectus of the Series sent on application, 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 


Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford. By R. L. Nerriesuip, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Reprinted from the Third Volume of “The 
Works of Thomas Hill Green.” With a short Preface specially written 
for this Edition by Mrs. T. H, Green, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


net. 


EARLY ESSAYS AND LECTURES. B 
Canon Sueenan, D.D., Author of ‘‘ My New Curate,” ‘ Luke AE 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

Contents.—ESSAYS: Religious Instruction in Intermediate Schools—In a 
Dublin Art Gallery—Emerson—Free-Thought in America—German Univer- 
sities (Three Essays)—German and Gallic Muses—Augustinian Literature— 
The Poetry of Matthew Arnold—Recent Works on St. Augustine—Aubrey 
de Vere (a Study). LECTURES: Irish Youth and High ldeals—The Two 
Civilisations—The Golden Jubilee of O'Connell’s Death—Our Personal and 
Social Responsibilities—The Study of Mental Science—Certain Elements of 
Character—The Limitations and Possibilities of Catholic Literature, 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF 


ANCIENT IRELAND. Treating of the Government, Military System, 
and Law: Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, Industries, and Com- 
merce; Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish 
People. By P. W. Jorcr, LL.D., M.R.LA, With 213 Illustrations, 
crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





New Volume by the Authors of ** The Irish R.M.” 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS: Stories and 
Sketches. By E. @. Somervintr and Martin Ross. With 32 Illus- 
trations by E. @. SomervitLe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“So brightly written, and gives such a splendid insight into Irish character, 
that, once having taken it up, one is loth to put it down again before perusing 
it right from cover to cover. It is as full of good things as an egg is said to 
be of meat, and the many and splendid illustrations add an additional charm 
to the book. Irish wit is always good, and here we have it at its best...... It 
is a book to read, and read, and read again.’"—Sporting Life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Mr.Wm. Heinemann’s New Books 
HENRY IRVING, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 
By BRAM STOKER, 


With Portrait# and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
[Prospectus on application. ] 


VERSAILLES AND THE 
TRIANONS. 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, Director of the Versailles M 
with 56 Coloured Pictures by Ren# Bryer, 16s. net. Also an EDITION 
DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van Gelder Paper, with the Plate, 
mounted, £2 2s. net. [Nest ho 
René Binet’s highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles and 
the Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de Nolhac’ 
historical and aesthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn ov, ; 
the leaves of this volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of le grand siécle, " 

[Prospectus on application. | 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, full trated, 
10s. net. [Prospectus on application. } J 7 


** Never was the story better told than in this book...... an admirable 
of that kind of special historical monograph in which French writers _— 
—Mr. W. L. Courtney, 


NAPOLEON KING of ELBA 


From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 
10s. net. 
“His book is crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and is alive 
with interest.”’—Standard. 
[Prospectus on application.] 


FRANCE IN_ 1802. 


By an Eye-Wiiness. Being Letters from France by HENRY REDHEAD 
. YORKE. Edited by J. A. C. SYKES, Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 
“*A fascinating and very delightful work.”—Daily Telegraph, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 
CHILDHOOD & YOUTH. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net, 
“* A fine illuminating piece of work. Its human interest is second to not! 
Dr. Brandes has given us.’’—Standard. avthing 








A New Volume of “Literatures of the World.” 


HUNGARIAN LITERATURE, 


By FREDERICK RIEDL, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


THE FOOL of the WORLD 
BTHUB SYMONS. Deny tro, Sant 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS & STORIES. 
Mr. HEINEMANN will publish Mr. E F. BENSON'S 
New Novel on Tuesday next. 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Angel of Pain,” &c. 


TIME AND THE GODS. 


By Lord DUNSANY. With 10 Illustrations by S. H. SIME. 6s. net, 


“They please by a natural strength and freshness of imagination.” 
—Scotsman. 


THE LUDDINGTONS. 
By FLORENCE COLLINS. 


“ Mrs. Collins will take a well-earned place in the front rank of writers of 
fiction.” —Court Journal, 


JOSEPH VANCE, anu-written autoviography. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. [Second Impression. 
** A remarkable novel—a book for lovers of the classic tradition in English 
fiction.” —Spectator. 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Third Impression, 
“Mrs. Steel’s warmest admirers will not be disappointed.” —Sketch. 


THE SWIMMERS. 


By E. S. ROBISON. 


MOONFACE. 


By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.’ 
** All of them full of life and power.”—Outlook. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S Wlustrated Autumn Announcement List 
on application. 








London : WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 
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MR: MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr, Murray's Quarterly List of Forthcoming, New, and Recent Publications is Now 
Ready, and will be sent post-free on application. 








A SPECIAL BOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCH. 


Translated into English by HENRY BOYD. 
Librarian of the Royal Medicean Laurentian Library in Florence. 
of XVI Cent. Etchings of the Triumphs, 4to, £8 8s. net. 


With an Introduction by Signor GUIDO BIAGI, 
With 6 Facsimiles in Photogravure 


[Ready next week, 


A specially choice Edition has been printed ON VELLUM, and is limited to 10 copies (for sale in this country), 


price 63 guineas. 


This book constitutes an entirely new departure in artistic typography. The English edition is limited to 100 numbered 


copies, print 
most scrupu 


ed on Italian hand-made paper, and ten printed on parchment. 
lously looked to; the type, especially made for this volume, has been shaped after the letters used by the most 


Every detail in the production of the book has been 


accomplished Scribes of the 15th Century. The Initials are executed in raised gold by Attilio Formilli of Florence. The paper 
has been especially manufactured in Italy, after an old Italian formula, being the closest approach to the ancient hand-made paper 


yet found. 


The work is bound in leather, blind-stamped with a beautiful 14th Century design. The vellum copies, which will 


each contain a hand-illuminated page, also by Attilio Formilli of Florence, copied from a 15th Century original, may be regarded 


as one of the finest productions of the book-creator’s art yet realised. 


Never before had Petrarch so fine a setting for his work. 





THE LIFE 
OF ISABELLA BIRD 


(Mrs. Bishop). By Miss ANNA M. STOD- 
DART, Author of the “ Life of Professor J. 5. 
Blackie.” With Portraits, Maps, and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Just out, 


PORTUGUESE EAST 
AFRICA. 


The History, Scenery, and Great Game of Manica 
and Sofala. By RK. C. F. MAUGHAM. With 
Map and 32 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 


ADRIFT IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Lucky Shot,” ‘The Squatter’s Stud,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION FOR 1906. 


THE BRITISH TRADE 


Covering the 26 years 1880-1905, and showing the 
Course of Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOL- 
ING. With 221 Tables and 75 Diagrams, 10s. 6d. 
net. This is the only book that shows the 
Course of Trade. [Just out. 


THE SHORES OF 
THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural & Archwological Pilgrimage. 
The Italian Side. By F. HAMILTON JACK- 
SON. With numerous Llustrations from 
Drawings by the AuTHoR. Medium §8vo, £1 ls, 
net. [Ready next week, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN 
RECORDS SERIES. 


OLD FORT WILLIAM 
IN BENGAL. 


A Selection of Official Documents dealing with its 
History. Edited by C. R. WILSON, M.A., 
D.Litt., &e. 2 vols. medium S8vo, 12s, net each 
vol. Published for the Government of India, 





RESEARCHES ON BREAST 
CANCER AND ITS OPERATIVE 
TREATMENT. 


A Study in Applied Pathology. By W. SAMPSON 
HANDLEY, M.8,(Lond.), F.R.C.S., Assistant 
Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital. Medium 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


ACT OF STATE IN 
ENGLISH LAW. 


By W. HARRISON MOORE, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; formerly Scholar of King's 
College, Cambridge; Author of “*The Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Australia.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [Just out, 





THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Just out, 

A little book of light essays on the manifold 
happiness of the London life of certain young 
people well known to the writer. It is a manual 
for everybody who loves London and the young: 
but though addressed generally to all readers, it is 
especially written for the more youthful mewbers 
of the community, 





THE HISTORY OF 
THE PAPACY IN THE 
XiXth CENTURY. 


By Dr. FREDRIK NIELSEN, Bishop of Aarhus, 
and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Copenhagen. Translated, 
with the help of others, by ARTHUR JAMES 
MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 24s, net. 





[Just out, 


THE 
AUSTINIAN THEORY 
OF LAW. 


Being an Edition of Lectures I., V., and VI. of 
Austin’s ‘“‘ Jarisprudence,” and of Austin’s 
“Essay on the Uses of the Study of Juris. 
agg With Critical Notes and Excursus 
yy W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Litt.D., of 
the Middle Temple, Burrister-at-Law. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net, [Just out, 


THE MANY-SIDED 
UNIVERSE. 


A Study: Specially Addressed to Young People by 
c, 2. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





The writer's object is to show how to see the 
world and man in the twofold aspect of Science and 
Religion. The little book takes account of all that 
science has to tell, and brings it into relation with 
the Christian scheme of salvation. It is calculated 
to be eminently useful in the hands of a skilful 
teacher or of a thoughtful student, 





READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
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